H. RB. 


Cross St., 


FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, and Complete Outtitter, 


f the WORLD. —_ BUILDINGS, and 2, VIC TORIA ST. (late ot the fanaa) 
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° TEA, 
THIS YEAR'S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ CANAL, 


JI. FK. MART’S 


Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


‘10, Borough Buildings, London Road; 


AND 


| 62, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


Congo 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 

Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s. 4d. 

Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
Souchong, 4s. 


DAVIES’S 


DAY HOTEL, AND RESTAURANT, 


2, ROOK ST., YORK ST., 
OFF MOSLEY STREET. 
DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 


CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
ALES. 


yor LANTE RNS and SLIDES, 
of Every Description, 
FOR SALE’OR ON HIRE, 
Including all This Season’s Novelties, 
post free, 2d. 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG and BROTHER, 
Opticians and Spectacle Manufacturers to the Royal 
Eye Hospital, 


88, S MAmeOATR, MANCHESTER. 


FURS, 
REAL SABLE MUFFS, ONE GUINEA, 
REAL SABLE COLLARS, ONE GUINEA. 
BVSSIAN FUR SEAL JAC ‘KETS, SIX GUINEAS. 
KENDAL MILNE & CO. 
e I 
BEST- ASSORTED 8TOC Kr URS the ee and 
A Large Assort 


MIINGS in Sets, fo 








Catalogues, 


ment of Fashionab] » 
r Mantles and Jeduata. on ae 


TP CARRIAGE RUGS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
ATE, POLICE. E-STREET, BT, and ST. ANN’S ST’ 


RENIOR | AND | HOLFORD 
cme (LATE MoNAUL), 


AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOU 
SE 
66, KING STREET 


MAX CuEST ER, 


er am 
y hin # 


BMA MN DT. 


A very general impression prevails among the people 
of this country that Brandy is distilled by the Mer- 
chants abroad who ship it to this country, and whose 
names have in the popular mind become synonymous 
with the words, ‘‘ Cognac Brandy.” 

A very short explanation will show how totally with- 
out foundation this impression is. Brandy is really 
made by the numerous large and small proprietors of 
vineyards around Cognac, in the Charente Inferieure, 
who in the first instance make their grapes into wine 
and as soon as the fermentation has ceased, set to work 
and distil the wine, the spirit from which is the fine 
Brandy of Commerce. Immediately after the distillation 
is completed, the Brandy is purchased in large quanti- 
ties by the Cognac merchants, who shipit tothe various 
markets for which they have orders. The farmers take 
their Brandy to market just as farmers here do their 
corn, and, as a’rule, vie with each other in their endea- 
vours to get a name for quality, and each acts on his 
judgment in selling, some selling at once, some pre- 
ferring to hold over and sell it when old, and some 
doing both. A great quantity of each year’s produce 
is purchased in this country and brought over at once, 
and kept in bond till such time as it is wanted for use. 
It isa mistake the public make to suppose that because 
Brandy is bottled in France, and bears this name or 
that, it is therefore better or older than what respect- 
able merchants sell in England. That which comes in 
bottle is precisely the same quality of Brandy as that 
which comes in cask, and, asa rule, it is sent younger 
and costs more, owing to extra expenses, than what 
regular merchants in ne put up themselves, as 
they keep it in bond till fully matured, We advise 
the public té place no confidence whatever on the mere 

wtting up of the article in bottle in France, but to 

UY VALUE and NOT NAME. 

We can give the very Finest 

OLD ot tat BRANDY 


52s. PER. DOZEN, 

26s. PER GALLON, : - 
and confidently ask comparison with Case Brandy of 
any shipper at, 60s. to 72s. per dozen.. 

For Cooking and Preserving purposes we can give a 

pure young French Brandy at 

86s. PER DOZEN, 

18s. PER GALLON, 


James ‘Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, — 
MANOHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HicH STREET. 





CUFFS, THOM  PSTON E’S, 


POTASS WATER, 


CONTAINING 
Fifteen Grains pure Bicarbonate of Potass 
in each Bottle, 

As prescribed by the British Pharmacopoia, 


Highly Recommended for " Rheumatiom, Gout, Acidity, 
Ind digestion, de. 


Sotp sy Most Caemists oF StanDIna, 
Wholesale only by J. H. Cuff, late 8. Thompstone 
MANCHESTER, 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


The EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS being now 
COMPLETE, 


THE STAR CLOTHING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
87, OLDHAM STREET, 


IS NOW OPEN, 


With an entirely New and Extensive Stock of CHEAP 
and FASHIONABLE MEN'S and BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


STAR CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 87, OLDHAM STREET, 
ian HENRY JACOBS, Proprietor... 


——1_ —___ -. ---- 





No. 


OWNS’ CUT GLASS and CHINA 
WAREHOUSE, 18 & 15, SMITHY DOOR, 
AND VICTORIA MARKET. 

We are Now “Submitting our CHRISTMAS 8TOCK of 
DINNER,-DESBERTYTEA, AND TOILET SERVICES, 
The most-Modern- Shapes and Newest Patterns. 
CUT GLASS. DECANTERS, WINES, &c., 
In Elegant Design and in E very Variety, tor 
all Purchasers. 

To Parties FurnisHing, this Large Stock is adiatradl 

suited to Select from, combining Lowest Prices an 


Superior Quali 
5; DOWNS. 18 & 15, SMITHY -DOOR. 


uUSsSs I G 
For CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Axp NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 





H. WATSON & CO., 


25, MARKET Prace (near the Royal Exchange), 
MANCHESTER. 




















BBE & SHELD 


SPECIALITIES 





RICK, 


20s. to 40s. 


IN OVERCOATS 


72, OLDHAM STREET, 


Manchester. 
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‘AUTISOH dVIHO SHLICGTUIN 


‘LARZULS NOSHOVS LVAUD 


‘LNAWHSTTAVIST UVTION GNV ‘LYIHS 
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EYWOOD'S 


LANCASHIRE YEAR BOOK FOR 187); 


JOHN H 


CONTAINING 


’ 


Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffords 


and Yorkshire 


’ 


List of Fairs in Lancashire 


I 


, Local Boards, Law Officers, 


Is 


Colleges, 


i 


Town Counc 


County Courts, 


School Boards, Boards of Guardians, 


Public Schools, and List of M.P.’s for the County, with their 


London Addresses. 








DEANSGATE. 


141 AND 143, 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


MANCHESTER : 


AND ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
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WANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE | THE PRINCE'S THEATRE, GO TO 
RAILWAY. Propriectors—The Princo’s Theatre Co., Limited. WILLIAM LORD, l 
CHRISTMAS LONDON COMEDY COMPANY. 15, PICCADILLY 
THIS EVENING, a How wna Original Comedy, called ’ ps ’ 
HOLIDAYS. | eee seerne ce PARAFFIN 
ale a i teesseeeeeee Some Leen } 9 oe eee aup 
ORDINARY Act IIL............The Library..........TH® SALE! 


RETURN TICKETS 


Issned between the Stations where they may usually 
ve vbtained on Fripay, 23rd December, and intervening 
days to Priva, 30th December, will be available for 
return on any day up to aud including SaTURDAY, 31st 
December. 


R. G, UNDERDOWN, General Manager. 


London Road Station, Manchester, 
December, 1870. 


ALEXANDRA HALL, 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Sole Lessees.- 


J. & W. 8. BOOTH. 


This (Faipay) Eventno, the Night of the season, for the 
BENEFIT of 


MESSRS. J. & W. S8, BOOTH. 


The powerful company already engaged will be assisted 
by a larger qumber of leading Artistes, including 


HARRY RICKARDS, 
the greatest Comic Vocalist of the day. 





WESSRS. FOTHERGILL AND SUMMERSON, 


Duettists, 





JOHN BLANCHARD, 


Champion Comique, &c, 





Doors open at 7-15, commence at 7-46. Saturdays, half 
an hour earlier. 
ADMISSION FOR THIS NIGHT ONLY :— 


Body, 2s.; Baleony, 1s.; Gallery, 6d.; Reserved Boxes, 
One Guinea. 
J, Mc, CAMBRIDGE, General Manager, 


‘8 = Ss S 
THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
BRIDGE STREET. 


__ 


TO-NIGHT, FRIDAY, 


BELPHEGOR! 


THE QUIET FAMILY, 


TO-MORROW, SATU RDAY, 


THE TICKET OF LEAVE MAN, 


ND 


THE QUIET FAMILY. 


—_ 


Bor Office i 
* Office Open Daily from Eleven till Two, 
In Active Preparati 
SATURDAY, Deena: and will be produced on 


BER 2% 7 » 
, and Appointments, Snes Seonery, 


THE GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 


Acr [V..... The ‘‘ Rose” Rvom at the “ British Lion,” 


Bramlington....TAr Pott! 
CUPID & FAIRY DANCEfrom the YELLOW DWARF. 
Commence at 7, Box office open from 11 till 2, 


ROYAL POMONA PALACE 


AND 


GARDENS. 


BAND 


Every Monday, Wednesday & Saturday. 








ADMISSION SIXPENCE, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
THE PEOPLE’S CONCERT HALL, 


LOWER MOSLEY 8T., MANCHESTER. 





On MONDAY, December 19th, 1870, Special Engage- 
ment, at enormous expense, of J. T. TUT E'S 
World Renowned Troupe of 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, 


who will have the honour of giving their new American 
and Classical £ntertainment on the above date. The First 
Part will consist of the Newest Duets, Trios, Quartetts, 
Serenades, Comic Refrains, &c., Interspersed by 
the Comic Effusions of Bones and Tambourine. The 
Second Part will comprise Jig and Kcecentric Dancing, 
Stump Oratory ; BURLESQUE OPERATIC SKETCH, 
Comic Acts and Screaming Farces; LES PERUQUIERE, 
or the Wig Makers ; Banjo Song and Solo, Violin Solo, 
Cornet Selo, Bone Solo; THE MUSIC MASTER AND 
HIS PUPIL; Picco Solo, &c. Concluding with a New 
and Original FESTIVE DANCE and Chorus by the 
Entire Company. 

ENGAGEMENT OF THE 


BROTHERS: PURCELL, 


The Original and only HUMAN VOICE GERMAN 
BAND, who will on this occasion introduce New Songs, 
New Solos, Magical Mysteries, Comical Faces, and sume 
new and marvellous effects by the Human Voice ; per- 
form ~~ their celebrated new Musical Instrument, 
called the ORGANOPHONICONIUM. 


For Six Nights only, and First Appearance of 


mam. EE. DAB, 
Buffo and Comic Vocalist. 
Great Success of 


MADAME PLIUBOYD, 
GENERAL TOM DOT AND MAJOR MITE, 

In their Highly.refined and Amusing Sketches of some 
the leading Artistes in the Profession. Their business 
is original. The Great Hibernian FUNNY COUPLE, 
Tae COs, SB,» 

For lots of Fun, they are the Dons. Universally 
acknow by the Press and Public to be the best 


and most genuine Irish Comic Duettists of the present 
age. 


FREE TRADE HALL ASSEMBLY ROOJ. 
Every Evening at 8, Saturdays at 8 & 8. 
Fourth Week of the unmistakable Success of that Eminent 
Mimic and Ventriloquist, 
FREDERIC MACCABE, 
Who is hailed with enthusiastic applause and vociferous 
acclamation every Evening, in his sparkling Monologue 
Entertainment, entitled - 
“BEGONE DULL CARE;” 
Or Exemplifications of the seal, Humorous, 
and Ventriloguial. 
Admission; 1s. Reserved Seats, 2s. A few Fawteuils, 3s. 
Third Sents, 6d. 
Tickets to be had and Places securod at the Ticket 








THE FORTY THIEVES, 


of the 


Christopher Weguelin 

England, hale a gad 
Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 
Augustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of 


William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant-General, India 


on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COKPORA- 
TION, LIMITED. 


PETROLEUM LAMPS, 


Of the newest Styles, and best quality. 


AMES PARR, Juwn., 
FURNISHING WAREHOUSEMAN, 
Corner of King-streot and Police-street, Manchester 





18s. 6d. WITNEY BLANKETS, 15s. 6d. 
188. 6d. WITNEY BLANKETS, 21s. 6d, 
25s. 6d WITNEY BLANKETS, 28s. 6d, 
10s. 6d. BURY BLANKETS, 18s. 6d 
l7s. 6d. BURY BLANKETS, 2ls. 6d, 
258. 6d. BURY BLANKETS, 82s. 6d. 
17s, 64 BEST DOWN QUILTS, 20s. 0d. 
258. 0d. BEST DOWN QUILTS, 33s, 6d. 
$58 0d, BEST DOWN QUILTS, 42s. 0d. 
88 64. TOILET QUILTS, 10s, 6d, 
12s. 6d, TOILET QUILTS, 15s. Od. 
JAMES PARR, Juvy., 


11, KInG-STREET, aND 12, PoLICE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


GERMAN FAIR. — 


WHAITE'S 





Bripce STREET. 


SILVER 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


(25 FEET HIGH), 
WHAITE’S GERMAN FAIR, 
BRIDGE STREET. 


IFE POLICY HOLDERS 

protected against loss by the investment of the 
whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securities 
deposited in the Bank of England, 
he full amount of the surrender value of the Policy 
may also be obtained on demand, each Volicy being | 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the 
Poliey-holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse 
or be forfeited. 

This perfect and equitable plan of Life Assurance was 

oriyinall poopenea by Dr. William Farr, F.R.S , &e, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who adopted the principle 
with some modification) through the medium of the 
‘ost Office. 
The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- 
tionsis a true Life Table. In calculating the Premiums, 
the English Life Tables published under the authority 
trar-General for England ure employed, 


Trustees of the Policy Bolders’ Fife Funds : 
Esq., Director of the Bank of 





London. 

Probate, 
Doctors’ Commons; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester. 

Office, Westminster, London. 


The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 


Heap OFFIces : 





Office, Free Trade Hall, daily, from 10 till 4. 


BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET 
MANCHESTER, 




















































EAEF@OSSE., ART PHOTOGRAPHER, has the Leg 


Studio in England. _ 82, VICTORIA STREET. 
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, 18, CORPORATION STREET. 


MRS. MONDAY, MANAGERESS. 





THE PRICE OF THE 


ALLCOX & GIBBS’ 


STUAN TT 


SEWING MACHINE, 


HAS BEEN 
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MRS. WHITAKER, PROPRIETRESS. 





16. GROSS ST. “MANCHESTER. 


Se led, a. Any length gut from (04 and eT 


G, R. ALLINSON, General Manchester Warehouse) ™*™™** 2 “yy 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
MOSS-SIDE. 

LONG Moss Lane we had often journeyed, in summer holiday. 
A afternoons, to the old cricket ground, to see tke glories of a 
“match.” The lane was country, so to speak, almost from its begin- 
ning. Hedges on each side, strongly suspected of birds’ nests, bordering 
fields grassy and green; no buildings except a small farm-house or so, 
ata respectful distance, with white-washed gable, smoking chimney, 
and trim garden, all of it, from the white door and brass knocker to the 
duck-pond, seeming too pretty to be real—rather, some counterfeit 
resemblance of a vignette or tail-piece of one of the few illustrated story- 
books then existing. Through such paths of pleasantness we came at 
length to * the ground.” Of Sherman and his bowling, Lea Birch and 
bis batting, surreptitious visits to “ the lodge,” it boots not now to tell. 


| Gone are the rosy hours ! 
| But Moss Lane showed another sight what time the other Sunday 
| morning we essayed to discover a south-west passage from Oxiord Road 
to St. Mary’s Church, Moss-side. We had occasionally approached the 
church from the Tamworthian quarter, and found it to border on one of 
\% || the genus Moss Lane, so, like a scrupulous story-teller, we began at 
| the beginning in Oxford Road, leaving which at a right angle we soon 
| ||. passed the villa-dom of the lane’s early stage ; glanced at the picturesque 
| embowerment of Cheetham’s Cottage, were duly awed by the palatial 
} | stucco (Anglicé, stuck up) grandeur of Willow Bank, and wondered at 
i the Locaf Board of Health building, something between a sea-side villa 
\4 | and a Scottish fortalice with a dash of a police station. The church 
| wasnow almost at hand. Its spire rose aloft, as if it would pierce the 
sullen clouds overhead, and its bell with increasing rapidity of clang 
, seemed urgent in its summons to all within hearing to assemble them- 
|, selves within those holy walls. We remembered, but fruitlessly, the 
) sylvan scenery of the Alexandra Park. Its leafy glades and bosky dells 
oH were not forus now. The Prince of Wales Hotel, closed, of course, 
= | | looked down the road at his fair consort as with the mute, stony glare 
| ofastatue, and on turning to the right we had the full length of the 
} south side of the church before us, and a magnificent building it is. 
It is, in style, of that known as the Geometrical Decorated. The 
) spire is almost a facsimile of the famous one at Newark-on-Trent. 
Qeing admitted to a seat in the middle of the church, we looked around. 
}| The lofty clerestory windows flooded the high-pitched roof with light, 
and along each side of the five-bayed nave was a broad aisle, continued 
{ bor the length of three bays, on each side of the high enclosed chancel. 
| We had entered by a large porch on the south side, near the western 
3 ete ao entrance just opposite, on the other side 
bate 4 com ling, e fact, as to situation, the entrances to the 
” nade 4 rv —— 7 a position similar to that which the font 
| ad oo. le me edral, namely, the top of the north aisle, and 
’ | ig a se — other end of that aisle, the side of it forming 
| hati, vaca chancel. The walls of the nave and chancel are 
wage, decorated in polychrome. But the enclosing of the chancel 
| ody the great features of St. Mary’s. A high screen, as high as 
: phan | prep mamaney it from the body of the church. The 
eapenenis. as i : e wore part open, and there is no glass in the 
, rat screen through which the features, distorted, 
“yea ae ae bi cornice is ornamented with a 
Adoorway, of lg * wa ag night are very effective. There is 
though which “a = ‘ -_ the end of the middle walk in the nave 
tt onthe wal hee : = and there is a plain cross painted or 
The line of a y vehind. 
cartes and . tie ome: by the boys and brought up by the 
r, issued from the chancel aisle on the side 


df the canons are some 
line 


— 


‘ 





Opposite to the organ, and trooping across toward the middle at some- 

what more than correct ecclesiastical speed, entered the chancel by the 

middle entrance, and took their appointed places on each side, facing 
each other in double rows. The recior, the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
turned sharp off to the right and occupied a stall similar in position to 
that of the dean’s stall at the Cathedral, and one of the curates occupied 
a corresponding seat on the left side of the doorway. The rector and 
curate would, if they had had eyes in the back of their heads, have had 
a very good view of the congregation. The Litany desk, or faldstool, 
was evidently not going to be used, as it stood in the middle passage of the 
chancel, between the choir-benches. One of the curates, however, who 
sported a thick beard and moustache, seemed as if he was to be left out 
in the cold, for, instead of entering the chancel, he perched himself in a 
little concern, with a seat behind him anda book-stand before him, which 
we had not previously noticed, and there, just at Mr. Woodhouse’s 
back, he began that little story about the wicked man and so went on 
with the service, in a monotone, not reading and not intoning—a sort 
of thing that was as far as high-churchmen had got to about twenty 
y‘ars ago. The utterance, however, was pleasant, and tolerably distinct 
and clear, and though wanting the graceful modulation of voice used in 
intoning, it was intelligible, 

The chants and psalms were sung to florid double chants, which were 
better known to the choir than to us. They sang lustily and with a 
good courage, but the choir-master seems to have adopted some ‘‘ use” 
or mode of ‘ pointing” peculiar to himself- We thought a special 
training or practice with this choir might have enabled us to join in the 
chanting, but as it was we were obliged to confess that this was beyond 
us. Plain congregational chanting, or even the much-by-musicians- 
despised Gregorian tones we can generally follow, and the elaborate 
‘*service” chants of the Cathedral, such, say, as the Magnificat there 
of a Sunday afternoon, we can partially understand and admire; but 
congregational music such as no congregation can possibly take part in 
is a monstrosity. 

The time for reading the first lesson having arrived, the organ com- 
menced a little improvisation on its own account, as if it had been unable 
to get a word in before, and during this Mr. Woodhouse descended from 
his stall in choir, where he had apparently been wearing his stole all the 
time, and came to a lectern or Bible-stand—we think vergers call it 
“the Heagle "—and having found the Lesson for the day, stood waiting 
for the organ to cease its inane and melancholy ‘‘ proodle,’’ but that 
‘*kist o’ whistles” was not to be done. It had got its opportunity, 
and had no notion of surrendering its ’vantage ground in a hurry. 
There was nothing for it but patience, so Mr. Woodhouse lifted 
up his mild eyes om the congregation, who, in their turn, gazed 
placidly on him. Now the congregation are for the most part, 
those at least who occupy the chief seats in that synagogue, 
swells. The men were, perhaps, of an average sort; but their 
women—wives, daughters, and such like—were magnificent in dress, 
The chignons were larger than ever; and we think we never before 
saw such a collection of tall young women as we had before us on 
this occasion. Nothing but a combination of high-heeled boots and 
hassocks could so raise them in the world. The organ at length 
graciously permitted Mr. Woodhouse to read the Lesson, which he did 
clearly and without affectation; and as we sat some considerable 
distance from him, and heard almost every word, we should say that 
his voice was pretty well heard all over the church. 

We had, in the earlier part of the service, been somewhat surprised at 
seeing the curate, who sat in the choir, wearing a black square tippet on 
his shoulders. We began to try to recollect some rubric or other about 
‘a decent tippet or scarf,” without much success, and lo} when we 
looked again it had disappeared. Shortly afterwards, however, it 
appeared again. Perhaps, thought we, this is one of the “ vestments” 
we have heard so much of, and is only to be worn at stated periods of 
the service, but if so, why did’nt the rector do the like? After all, it 
was only a trick, a sort of game he was playing at, like one who fastens 
bits of paper on to his fingers, and with ‘* Hey—Presto—Pass |” shows 
his fingers without them. It was a sort of impulsiveness by reaction. 
The stolid imperturbableness of the reader, and the stately placidity of 
the rector, ‘‘did all his sense confound,” like Mariana’s, and he took 
refuge in fidgetiness, sitting bolt upright, and now and again leaning to 
one side or the other, and as a conjuror’s trick is said to be easy when 
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you know it, the appearance and disappearance of the tippet was simply 
caused by his pulling his University hood as far forward over his 
shoulders as it would come, and then “letting it slide.” He came out 
to read the second lesson. A curious face he had, too; red, and full, 
and plump, as one of the monks of old, according to the popular idea of 
them ; but although he was shaven, he was’nt shorn at all, in fact an 
introduction to one of Mr. Gadsby’s young men, or even to Professor 
Carter, might not be out of the way; at all events it would prevent his 
hair from tumbling down his forehead as if he were a young lady of the 
period. Well, he read—no, he appeared to read the second Lesson, but 
he succeeded in being totally unintelligible, at our distance, at least. 
We could hear his voice, but whether it was from defective articulation, 
or from his using some local or provincial accentuation, we could not 
discover ; not a word was audible. It was truly a tongue not under- 
stanled of the people. 

The first curate read the Litany from his place of exile, like a proselyte 
of the gate, and, after a hymn, the clergy proceeded to the altar, and 
our inarticulate friend read the chief part of the pre-communion service. 
When he stood with his face towards the holy table his voice rebounded 
from the east wall, and we could then hear nearly every word, but when 
he faced about and read the commandments, we could not have told, 
but from knowledge of the service and the book before us, what was 
being piped or harped. The altar is sadly too low, but owing to the 
immense size of the east window which is fitted with stained glass, it 
cannot well be placed higher. 

The rector, in course of a short sermon of some fourteen minutes, 
informed us that the collection would be for the Parochial Nurse Fund, 
and told his hearers that as they could not be expected to go in person 
to scenes of poverty and disease, it was their duty to support one who 
went about to help those who were unable to help themselves. If this 
be so. thought we, she must have many more children than she that 
hath an household. We were interested enough to enquire further con- 
cerning this nurse business, and what we learnt, we shall, if it so please 


the public, give at another time. . 


EE 


OUR CASHIER. 


( UR Cashier is a “character.” Indeed all cashiers are characters ; 

that is, they are peculiar people. If you have lived long enough 
in Manchester, and amidst Manchester trade, you can identify one as 
soon as you have teen five minutes in his company, and even tell to 
what branch of commerce he appertains. Undoubtedly a man’s occu- 


pation has a good deal to do with the formation of his mind and habits, 
so that a tradesman is usually of the shop, shoppy, a gravedigger of the 
earth, earthy, and a cashier of the cash-desk, cashy. But in the latter 
case specially there must have been always a foundation of adaptability. 
Cashiers are born, not made. No amount of training would produce 
the right article. Under no combination of circumstances either could 
you easily imagine our cashier being anything but what he is. What 
would have become of him if he had been placed in a position in which 
it would have been impossible for him to have developed into a cashier 
is almost beyond the wildest conception. Perhaps he might have 
bloomed into a policeman, or grownup a "bus-check, or some other 
automatic creature. But just as oil will float on the top of water, even if 
you put it at the bottom, so our cashier being placed in a Manchester 
warehouse floated on to his present stool. 

Generally speaking, Manchester cashiers are either Yorkshiremen or 
‘* Brither Scots.” The big county and the small kingdom appear to be 
most favourable for the growth of the requisite material. Our cashier 
is one of the latter fraternity. Being a man of few words and not parti- 
cularly noticeable features, and having moreover been toned down by a 
long residence in this city into that semi-native aspect which is to some 
extent characteristic of the Manchester Scot, you would not perhaps 
discover his nationality at first, were it not for the never-failing elevation 
of the eye-brows, and his regular enunciation of the usual interjections 
when you converse with him. Of course a more intimate acqaintance 
would prevent any mistake regarding this point. Manchester cashiers 
exhibit degrees of comparison according to the nature of the business for 
which hey officiate. Thus, the difference between the home-trade 
cashie. and the shipping cashier is very marked. The duties of the 





former are, if we may so express it, of a less protracted character com. 
pared with those of the latter, and have, as it were, a daily beginning 
and ending. Hence, while possessing the same general characteristics 
as his brother in the shipping, he is usually a trifle less equable, more 
inclined to joviality, affects a somewhat jauntier style, and is more freely 
disposed to gossip. Hey in fact, approaches nearer to ordinary men ; 
and it is only when getting well into years that his nature intensifies, 
The affairs of your shipping cashier, however, spread over long months, 
and are vaster in extent. He has to do with bill-books, accounts. 
current, and interest-tables ; hence he is the superlative of cashiers, 
being always a cashier, and never laying aside his cautious, steady, canny 
demeanour, and machine-like precision. Our cashier is in the shipping 
trade—a statement of which fact will introduce us to two very essen. 
tial points in his character, viz.—his methodical manners and his love of 
interest. With regard to method, he is a pattern to all young men, 
Every morning at one precise time to the half-second he commences his 
daily duties : every evening at one actual minute he concludes them, 
His digestive powers should be in admirable condition, so very regularly 
does he partake of his daily bread, both as to time and quantity. We 
dare assert that for years there has not been the slightest change in any 
of his caligraphical performances—not so much as the stroke of a pen or 
the omission of a dot. His handwriting may be described as slow but 
sure: it is a small roundhand., He has a hundred little habits and 
customs, not one of which he ever forgets. His time is divided with 
geometrical exactness ; and even in his pleasures he goes through the 
same routine every week. There is only one way of hurting his feelings 
or perturbing his equanimity, and that is to be in the least degree 

unmethodical in your dealings with him. We remember once making 

an appointment to accompany him to Hallée’s. We were just one 

minute and a half behind the time when we reached the rendezvous 

where he awaited us. Never shall we forget the excruciating agony 

expressed on his face as he ejaculated ‘‘ This is ruinous !” We thought 

he was ill. He was very peevish all the evening, and not even ?alti 

could restore the harmony of his thoughts. 

But, remarkable as is his love of method, it is equalled in singularity 
by his love of ‘‘ interest.” He appears to look at the principal only as 
an interest-producing medium ; and, indeed, would seem to love the 
product more than the producer. Money in his hands has an abstract 
value ; it represents so much “interest.” For this reason he is ver 
loth to part with it outright. Pay-day seems to require the strongest 
effort of his mind. To fortify himself for this occasion he has made ita 
field-day of discipline, and has contrived such a code of rules and rege: 
lations for the guidance of the gentlemen who visit him in onder! 
receive money from his hands —splitting up and arranging them into 
many corps and battalions, each having a particular time for payment, 
defined to the limit of a minute—as causes the aforesaid gentlemen to 
anathematize his ingenuity oftener than is good for the Queen's English 
But even in spite of this recreation his face always wears a martyred expres 
sion on pay-day—unless it be a cash transaction by which he secures 
extra discount, then for five minutes he is cheerful. He is an awkwarl 
individual to beg from, bestowment meaning a loss of principal as wellas 
interest. If, however, you work him, like a sum in arithmetic, the right | 
way, you may occasionally get a subscription—especially if it be fora i 
purpose in some way associated with the north country, as the completion ! 
of the Wallace monument or the like ; only when he has promised s j 
guinea he will ask you the latest day for payment. This is not stingi™e 
but method. 

Our Cashier is not & married man, though verging into midcle-age. He 
is, nevertheless, and perhaps therefore, somewhat ofa favourite amongs 
the ladies. Whether this be due or not to his ¢ nversational are 
we cannot say. We never heard him retail’ any information other ¢ 
that bank-rate had fallen to three and a quarter, or risen to seven 
half. But though we have invariably failed in attempting = 
him in a discussion of any other topic, this very fact may account 4 
feminine success. When a man devotes his thoughts toonly one stl 
his tongue no doubt becomes all the more proficient im that or 
small-talk which requires no thought, and which usually delig isd 
female mind. The neatness of his attire may also hate something i 
with his popularity ; for his method is so noticeable in this as 
it would indeed be a wonder to see a speck of dust upon his we . = 
and well-fitting raiment. Perhaps, too, his regular habits cause 
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ies ire to the possession of so orderly and promising a 
—_ yo ! inn not see the wisdom of parting with 
ae tright but prefers to lend himself out at interest to adorn 
himsel Cee ond help pic-nic flirtations, believing that to be the 
re half-a-dozen young ladies is better than to be the abused of 
- pe then the idea of such a methodical creature being married ! 
a young ladies, you would kill him in six months. 
We have said that our cashier is systematic in his pleasures. Two 
evenings per week he devotes to playing on the flute and piano, and on 
hese nights his landlady is delighted with variations of several airs, 
ee which may be enumerated, ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonny 
Doon,” “ Jock o’ Hazledean,” and ‘‘ Auld lang syne. a hese, together 
with about three others, ‘‘ The last Rose of Summer being one, he 
plays over in regular succession until ten o’clock, at which time he retires 
to rest. One night per week he goes to the theatre or concert. The 
rest of his leisure time is given up to society. If he ever reads a book 
it is one of Scott’s novels, and he has not got through the series yet. 
On Sundays he goes to kirk, and on Sunday afternoons he officiates in 
aSunday-school library. It will be seen, therefore, that our Cashier is 
avery quiet and somewhat monotonous individual. His life runs out in 
one unbroken course. ‘There is not a spark of the poetical in his 
character ; he never rises to any height of hilarity or joy ; neither does 
he ever sink to any depth of spiritual sadness. Unintelligible visions, 
inexpressible emotions, he has not. When he comes to die we suppose 
he will do it quite methodically. Everything to him is just matter-of- 
fact. He exists. But the work which he has to do he does well ; and 
he appears contented and happy. 


—ee 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS ON 
‘CHANGE, 


6.—COTTON. 





T was calculated in 1859 that the number of persons in Lancashire 
directly engaged in the various branches of the cotton trade 
amounted to 400,000 ; and that the average rate of wages paid to them, 
including boys, girls, and women, exceeded ten millions and a half per 
annum. This was a rough estimate made before the American war 
broke out, when, after the panic of 1857, the cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers of Lancashire, had been making large profits. But, when 
in addition to these persons in this county directly engaged in the cotton 
trade we take into consideration all those who take a practical and active 
jert in its growth in various parts of the world, the vast carrying trade 
by rivers, railways, ocean, and canals, the traffic and consumption in 
coal and iron, the production of machinery, and all the other branches 
of trade which are called into existence by this industry, until the 
manufactured article is reduced to rags, and possibly made into the 
paper on which we write, we are staggered by the vastness of the results 
which arise from the cultivation of the cotton plant. No wonder that 
the Americans exultingly and in their slangy way gave it the title of 
King Cotton ; and they certainly have reason to be loyal, for as a rule 
they invariably contrive to get rid of their crops at the best prices of the 
wason, Since 1859, this vast trade has received some very rough 
tandling, and both the monarch and his subjects in this part of the 
country have been rudely shaken. ‘The dond fide capital of Lancashire 
| Mafacturers is probably considerably less than it was ten years since. 
_ The reason of this of course arises from the fact that the price of cotton 
) has almost invariably been out of all proportion to the value of the 
) Marwfactured article. But why should this have been so? How is it 
J, ‘hat prices did not adjust themselves? The reason is obvious ; credit 
has been a great deal too cheap, and manufacturers without means have 
deen tnabled to go.on working at a loss from one month.to another, 
— of them became hopelessly insolvent, and were compelled 
ne m . the bankruptcy court, or having compromised:with their 
or probably a few shillings in the pound, to recommence 

orness and undersell their competitors who were paying twenty 


Long credits are the bane of the cotton trade. It creates undue com- 
Petiuon, bolsters up 4 fictitious trade, and precipitates panics. A system” 


& manufacturer long credit for the erection of machinery— 





which enables him to mortgage his weaving-shed, to buy his yarn on 
from six weeks’ to two months’ credit, and at the same time gives him 
facilities for pawning his goods or selling them for cash before he has 
paid for the materials of which they are composed—is merely holding 
out an encouragement and premium to people without sufficient means 
to embark in the trade. In bad times they cannot go on short time, 
because the supplies of money would not come round fast enough to 
enable them to meet the engagements which they had previously under- 
taken. They create an undue demand for factory labour when the pro- 
duction is too large, and at such times keep wages too high. In addi- 
tion, by creating a greater demand for cotton than what is really wanted 
for consumption, they assist in keeping up the price of the raw material ; 
while, at the same time, they keep down the price of goods by over- 
production. Needy manufacturers both buy and sell at a disadvantage, 
and frequently more than what ought to constitute their profits is swal- 
lowed up by excessive commissions. For these reasons, in the cotton 
trade, manufacturing has almost always been a worse branch of 
business than the cotton-spinning department. The cotton spinner 
must be a man of some capital. Hitherto, at least, he has had to 
pay for his cotton in Liverpool, in hard cash, within ten or 
twelve days from the date of purchase. This system of short 
credit has really been of the greatest advantage to the trade, and cotton- 
spinners, as a body, have not been liable to the same ruinous competition 
to which manufacturers without spinning machinery have been exposed. 
Accordingly, a severe time of pressure has always found them better able 
to stand losses than manufacturers have been, and failures among them 
have not been nearly so numerous. So long as money is abundant and 
cheap, and everything is going on at full swing, with merchants taking 
and consigning goods without stint, manufacturers can carry on without 
much trouble, but when unforeseen circumstances arise which cause a 
rapid advance in the rate of interest, credit collapses, needy men cannot 
hold stocks, and a panic ensues. At such times, it is the needy men 
without means, who control prices. Sales are forced at any price, in 
order to raise money to meet engagements, and men who have previously 
been solvent are engulpked with the others. 

Since the laying down of the Atlantic cables, the terms upon which 
cotton-spinners can buy cotton have been materially altered and 
extended. In the pre-telegraphic days, buying cotton for future and 
distant delivery was an exceptional occurrence. The rapidity of com- 
munication to the cotton markets of the world, both east and west, 
and south, has altered all this, and spinners can buy cotton for delivery 
months hence without having to pay anything in the meantime. 
Virtually, this is an extension of the credit system, and is a source of 
weakness and danger to the trade in general. Formerly, many spinners 
were in the habit, when they considered prices low and safe, of giving 
out orders to American houses for the purchase of cotton at the ports. 
This was frequently done at the beginning of the season, in order to 
secure superior cotton. from the early receipts. So long as buying cotton 
is confined to giving out onders under certain conditions, confined to 
special qualities suitable to the consumer's use, or even to buying 
invoices with bills of lading, with the ship named, that is a system 
legitimate enough, and may be regarded as inevitably arising from the 
altered circumstances of telegraphic communication. When the system 
is extended to buying fisms, in America or elsewhere, contsacting to 
deliver cotton months hence, before they have even secured a bale of it 
themselves, the system is a pernicious one, and frequently produces 
violent fluctuations in the price of cotton, as the ‘‘ bearing ” contractors 
are compelled to enter the market and raise prices, in order to cover 
their previous engagements, 

We fear the temptation of the long credits afforded to them, proves 
too much fer the prudence of spinners, and too often they are merely 
buying ‘‘a pig in a poke,” as the quality of the cotton contracted for 
may turn out quite unsuitable for them. Meanwhile the cotton 
drummers ply the trade with vigour. The season has come to last 
nearly. all the year round, but it is chiefly at its height in the autumn 
months. When the woodcocks. arrive from the north, the cotton 
drummers with their representatives reach these regions from the east 
and the west. Like the large flights of lady birds which lighted on 
these shores last year, the eotton men advance upon Lancashire during 
the autumn, and lighting upon the Manchester Exchange, or extending 
themselves over the district, proceed to fatten upon the carcases of 
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you know it, the appearance and disappearance of the tippet was simply 
caused by his pulling his University hood as far forward over his 
He came out 
to read the second lesson. A curious face he had, too; red, and full, 
and plump, as one of the monks of old, according to the popular idea of 
them ; but although he was shaven, he was’nt shorn at all, in fact an 
introduction to one of Mr. Gadsby’s young men, or even to Professor 
Carter, might not be out of the way ; at all events it would prevent his 
hair from tumbling down his forehead as if he were a young lady of the 
period. Well, he read—no, he appeared to read the second Lesson, but 
he succeeded in being totally unintelligible, at our distance, at least. 
We could hear his voice, but whether it was from defective articulation, 
or from his using some local or provincial accentuation, we could not 
It was truly a tongue not under- 


shoulders as it would come, and then “letting it slide.” 


discover ; not a word was audible. 
standed of the people. 

The first curate read the Litany from his place of exile, like a proselyte 
of the gate, and, after a hymn, the clergy proceeded to the altar, and 
our inarticulate friend read the chief part of the pre-communion service. 
When he stood with his face towards the holy table his voice rebounded 
from the east wall, and we could then hear nearly every word, but when 
he faced about and read the commandments, we could not have told, 
but from knowledge of the service and the book before us, what was 
being piped or harped. The altar is sadly too low, but owing to the 
immense size of the east window which is fitted with stained glass, it 
cannot well be placed higher. 

The rector, in course of a short sermon of some fourteen minutes, 
informed us that the collection would be for the Parochial Nurse Fund, 
and told his hearers that as they could not be expected to go in person 
to scenes of poverty and disease, it was their duty to support one who 
went about to help those who were unable to help themselves. If this 
be so. thought we, she must have many more children than she that 
hath an household. We were interested enough to enquire further con- 
cerning this nurse business, and what we learnt, we shall, if it so please 


the public, give at another time. rs 


eae 


OUR CASHIER. 


( UR Cashier is a “character.” Indeed all cashiers are characters ; 
that is, they are peculiar people. If you have lived long enough 
in Manchester, and amidst Manchester trade, you can identify one as 
soon as you have Leen five minutes in his company, and even tell to 
what branch of commerce he appertains. Undoubtedly a man’s occu- 
pation has a good deal to do with the formation of his mind and habits, 
so that a tradesman is usually of the shop, shoppy, a gravedigger of the 
earth, earthy, and a cashier of the cash-desk, cashy. But in the latter 
case specially there must have been always a foundation of adaptability. 
Cashiers are born, not made. No amount of training would produce 
the right article. Under no combination of circumstances either could 
you easily imagine our cashier being anything but what he is. What 
woutld have become of him if he had been placed in a position in which 
it would have been impossible for him to have developed into a cashier 
is almost beyond the wildest conception. Perhaps he might have 
bloomed into a policeman, or grown-up a "bus-check, or some other 
automatic creature. But just as oil will float on the top of water, even if 
you put it at the bottom, so our cashier being placed in a Manchester 
warehouse floated on to his present stool. 
Generally speaking, Manchester cashiers are either Yorkshiremen or 
** Brither Scots.” The big county and the small kingdom appear to be 
most favourable for the growth of the requisite material. Our cashier 
is one of the latter fraternity. Being a man of few words and not parti- 
cularly noticeable features, and having moreover been toned down by a 
long residence in this city into that semi-native aspect which is to some 
extent characteristic of the Manchester Scot, you would not perhaps 
discover his nationality at first, were it not for the never-failing elevation 
of the eye-brows, and his regular enunciation of the usual interjections 
Of course a more intimate acqaintance 
Manchester cashiers 


when you converse with him. 
would prevent any mistake regarding this point. 
exhibit degrees of comparison according to the nature of the business for 
which Thus, the difference between the home-trade 
cashie. and the shipping cashier is very marked. The duties of the 


hey officiate. 
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former are, if we may so express it, of a less protracted character com. 
pared with those of the latter, and have, as it were, a daily beginning 
and ending. Hence, while possessing the same general characteristics 
as his brother in the shipping, he is usually a trifle less equable, more 
inclined to joviality, affects a somewhat jauntier style, and is more freely 
disposed to gossip. Hey in fact, approaches nearer to ordinary men ; 
and it is only when getting well into years that his nature intensifies, 
The affairs of your shipping cashier, however, spread over long months, 
and are vaster in extent. He has to do with bill-bhooks, accounts. 
current, and interest-tables ; hence he is the superlative of cashiers, 
being always a cashier, and never laying aside his cautious, steady, canny 
demeanour, and machine-like precision. Our cashier is in the shipping 
trade—a statement of which fact will introduce us to two very essen- 
tial points in his character, viz.—his methodical manners and his love of 
interest. With regard to method, he is a pattern to all young inen, 
Every morning at one precise time to the half-second he commences his 
daily duties : every evening at one actual minute he concludes them. 
His digestive powers should be in admirable condition, so very regularly 
does he partake of his daily bread, both as to time and quantity. We 
dare assert that for years there has not been the slightest change in any 
of his caligraphical performances—not so much as the stroke of a pen or 
the omission of a dot. His handwriting may be described as slow but 
sure: it is a small roundhand., He has a hundred little habits and 
customs, not one of which he ever forgets. His time is divided with 
geometrical exactness ; and even in his pleasures he goes through the 
same routine every week. There is only one way of hurting his feelings 
or perturbing his equanimity, and that is to be in the least degree 
unmethodical in your dealings with him. We remember once making 
an appointment to accompany him to Hallé’s. We were just one 
minute and a half behind the time when we reached the rendezvous 
where he awaited us. Never shall we forget the excruciating agony 
expressed on his face as he ejaculated ‘‘ This is ruinous !” We thought 
he was ill. He was very peevish all the evening, and not even Patti 
could restore the harmony of his thoughts. 

But, remarkable as is his love of method, it is equalled in singularity 
by his love of ‘‘interest.”” He appears to look at the principal only as 
an interest-producing medium ; and, indeed, would seem to love the 
product more than the producer. Money in his hands has an abstract 
value ; it represents so much ‘‘ interest.” For this reason he is very 
loth to part with it outright. Pay-day seems to require the strongest 
effort of his mind. To fortify himself for this occasion he has made it a 
field-day of discipline, and has contrived such a code of rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of the gentlemen who visit him in onder 
receive money from his hands —splitting up and arranging them into 
many corps and battalions, each having a particular time for payment, 
defined to the limit of a minute—as causes the aforesaid gentlemen to 
anathematize his ingenuity oftener than is good for the Queen's English. 
But even in spite of this recreation his face always wears a martyred expres 
sion on pay-day—unless it be a cash transaction by which he secures # 
extra discount, then for five minutes he is cheerful. He is an awkward 
individual to beg from, bestowment meaning a loss of principal as wells | 
interest. If, however, you work him, like a sum in arithmetic, the right | 
way, you may occasionally get a subscription—especially if it be fora 
purpose in some way associated with the north country, as the completion 
of the Wallace monument or the like ; only when he has promise! his i 
guinea he will ask you the latest day for payment. This is not stinginess 
but method. 

Our Cashier is not 4 married man, though verging into midcle-age. He 
is, nevertheless, and perhaps therefore, somewhat of a favourite amongst 
the ladies. Whether this be due or not to his ¢ nversational ae 
we cannot say. We never heard him retail’ any information other t : 
that bank-rate had fallen to three and a quarter, or risen to seven 
half. But though we have invariably failed in attempting to engage 
him in a discussion of any other topic, this very fact may account rf 
feminine success. When a man devotes his thoughts toonly one 8'F 
his tongue no doubt becomes all the more proficient In that ue 
small-talk which requires no thought, and which usually delig Lai 
female mind. The neatness of his attire may also have something 
with his popularity ; for his method is so noticeable in this “ 
it would indeed be a wonder to see a speck of dust upon his well- ” 
and well-fitting raiment. Perhaps, too, his regular habits cause 
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ies i the possession of so orderly and promising a 
— +‘ pant! AA ens not see the wisdom of parting with 
— : nee but prefers to lend himself out at interest to adorn 
himsel oe oe help pic-nic flirtations, believing that to be the 
erg half-a-dozen young ladies is better than to be the abused of 
= ne then the idea of such a methodical creature being married ! 
win young ladies, you would kill him in six months. % 
We have said that our cashier 1s systematic in his pleasures. wo 
evenings per week he devotes to playing on the flute and piano, and on 
these nights his landlady is delighted with variations of several airs, 
amongst which may be enumerated, ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonny 
Doon,” “ Jock o” Hazledean,” and ‘* Auld lang syne. Thane, together 
with about three others, ‘‘ The last Rose of Summer being one, he 
plays over in regular succession until ten o clock, at which time he retires 
to rest. One night per week he goes to the theatre or concert. The 
rest of his leisure time is given up to society. If he ever reads a book 
it is one of Scott’s novels, and he has not got through the series yet. 
On Sundays he goes to kirk, and on Sunday afternoons he officiates in 
a Sunday-school library. It will be seen, therefore, that our Cashier is 
a very quiet and somewhat monotonous individual. His life runs out in 
one unbroken course. There is not a spark of the poetical in his 
character ; he never rises to any height of hilarity or joy ; neither does 
he ever sink to any depth of spiritual sadness. Unintelligible visions, 
inexpressible emotions, he has not. When he comes to die we suppose 
he will do it quite methodically. Everything to him is just matter-of- 
fact. He exists. But the work which he has to do he does well ; and 
he appears contented and happy. 
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T was calculated in 1859 that the number of persons in Lancashire 
directly engaged in the various branches of the cotton trade 
amounted to 400,000 ; and that the average rate of wages paid to them, 
including boys, girls, and women, exceeded ten millions and a half per 
annum. This was a rough estimate made before the American war 
broke out, when, after the panic of 1857, the cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers of Lancashire, had been making large profits. But, when 
in addition to these persons in this county directly engaged in the cotton 
trade we take into consideration all those who take a practical and active 
part in its growth in various parts of the world, the vast carrying trade 
by rivers, railways, ocean, and canals, the traffic and consumption in 
coal and iron, the production of machinery, and all the other branches 
of trade which are called into existence by this industry, until the 
matufactured article is reduced to rags, and possibly made into the 
paper oa which we write, we are staggered by the vastness of the results 
which arise from the cultivation of the cotton plant. No wonder that 
the Americans exultingly and in their slangy way gave it the title of 
King Cotton ; and they certainly have reason to be loyal, for as a rule 
they invariably contrive to get rid of their crops at the best prices of the 
eason, Since 1859, this vast trade has received some very rough 
tandling, and both the monarch and his subjects in this part of the 
‘wuntry have been rudely shaken. ‘The dond fide capital of Lancashire 
manfacturers is probably considerably less than it was ten years since. 
The reason of this of course arises from the fact that the price of cotton 

| bts almost invariably been out of all proportion to the value of the 
page article. But why should this have been so? How is it 
4 - Prices did not adjust themselves? The reason, is obvious ; credit 
i S been a great deal too cheap, and manufacturers without means have 
be enabled to go.on working at a loss from one month. to another, 
tatil numbers of them became hopelessly insolvent, and were compelled 
"go through the bankruptcy court, or having compromised' with their 
Geditors for probably a few shillings in the pound, to recommence 
tien, undersell their competitors who were paying twenty 


Long credits are the bane of the cotton trade. It creates undue com- 
‘tot, bolsters up a fictitious trade, and precipitates panics. A system 
4 manufacturer long credit for the erection of machinery— 





which enables him to mortgage his weaving-shed, to buy his yarn on 
from six weeks’ to two months’ credit, and at the same time gives him 
facilities for pawning his goods or selling them for cash before he has 
paid for the materials of which they are composed—is merely holding 
out an encouragement and premium to people without sufficient means 
to embark in the trade. In bad times they cannot go on short time, 
because the supplies of money would not come round fast enough to 
enable them to meet the engagements which they had previously under- 
taken. They create an undue demand for factory labour when the pro- 
duction is too large, and at such times keep wages too high. In addi- 
tion, by creating a greater demand for cotton than what is really wanted 
for consumption, they assist in keeping up the price of the raw material ; 
while, at the same time, they keep down the price of goods by over- 
production. Needy manufacturers both buy and sell at a disadvantage, 
and frequently more than what ought to constitute their profits is swal- 
lowed up by excessive commissions. For these reasons, in the cotton 
trade, manufacturing has almost always been a worse branch of 
business than the cotton-spinning department. The cotton spinner 
must be a man of some capital. Hitherto, at least, he has had to 
pay for his cotton in Liverpool, in hard cash, within ten or 
twelve days from the date of purchase. This system of short 
credit has really been of the greatest advantage to the trade, and cotton- 
spinners, as a body, have not been liable to the same ruinous competition 
to which manufacturers without spinning machinery have been exposed. 
Accordingly, a severe time of pressure has always found them better able 
to stand losses than manufacturers have been, and failures among them 
have not been nearly so numerous. So long as money is abundant and 
cheap, and everything is going on at full swing, with merchants taking 
and consigning goods without stint, manufacturers can carry on without 
much trouble, but when unforeseen circumstances arise which cause a 
rapid advance in the rate of interest, credit collapses, needy men cannot 
hold stocks, and a panic ensues. At, such times, it is the needy men 
without means, who control prices. Sales are forced at any price, in 
order to raise money to meet engagements, and men who have previously 
been solvent are engulphed with the others. 

Since the laying down of the Atlantic cables, the terms upon which 
cotton-spinners can buy cotton have been materially altered and 
extended. In the pre-telegraphic days, buying cotton for future and 
distant delivery was an exceptional occurrence. The rapidity of com- 
munication to the cotton markets of the world, both east and west, 
and south, has altered all this, and spinners can buy cotton for delivery 
months hence without having to pay anything in the meantime. 
Virtually, this is an extension of the credit system, and is a source of 
weakness and danger to the trade in general. Formerly, many spinners 
were in the habit, when they considered prices low and safe, of giving 
out orders to American houses for the purchase of cotton at the ports. 
This was frequently done at the beginning of the season, in order to 
secure superior cotton. from the early receipts. So long as buying cotton 
is confined to giving out orders under certain conditions, confined to 
special qualities suitable ‘to the consumer's use, or even to buying 
invoices with bills of lading, with tlie ship named, that is a system 
legitimate enough, and may be regarded as inevitably arising from the 
altered circumstances of telegraphic:communication. When the system 
is extended to buying firms, in America or elsewhere, contracting to 
deliver cotton months hence, before they have even secured a bale of it 
themselves, the system is a pernicious one, and frequently produces 
violent fluctuations in the price of cotton, as the ‘‘ bearing ” contractors 
are compelled to enter the market and raise prices, in order to cover 
their previous engagements, 

We fear the temptation of the long credits afforded to them, proves 
too much for the prudence of spinners, and too often they are merely 
buying ‘‘a pig in a poke,” as the quality of the cotton contracted for 
may turn out quite unsuitable for them. Meanwhile the cotton 
drummers ply the trade with vigour. The season has come to last 
nearly all the year round, but it is chiefly at its height in the autumn 
months. When the woodtocks. arrive from the north, the cotton 
drummers with their representatives reach these regions from the east 
and the west. Like the large flights of lady birds which lighted on 
these shores last year, the eotton men advance upon Lancashire during 
the autumn, and lighting upon the Manchester Exchange, or extending 
themselves over the district, proceed to fatten upon the carcases of 
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Lancashire spinners. ‘The early bird gets the worm, and the drumming 
bipeds are at work betimes, leaving no stone unturned in search of booty. 
With the indefatigable cotton man, the present is always the best time 
for giving orders. 

The man of cotton is a glutton at statistics, and he revels in estimates 
and prophecies regarding the coming crop. Where there are hundreds 
of prophets or ‘‘ tipsters,” some one is sure to be right, and then pro- 
dig ous is the jubilation with ref:rence to former predictions, as the 
tipster stands crowing upon his statistical dunghill. The Atlantic cable 
ap ears to have annihilated our old friends, the worms, the caterpillars, 
and other destructive agencies, but the cotton tipster survives them all, 
unabashed by the failure of previous predictions. As we write, a speci- 
men of the tribe announces, ‘‘ personally I believe in statistics, but I also 
believe in the right of private judgement.’’ Magnanimous, truly ! 


THE BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 
(Mfrs. Smith meets Mrs. Jones.) 


\ RS. Smitu.—Lor bless me, is it Mrs. Jones? Why, Mrs. Jones, 
4 I haven’t seen you for an age. 

Mrs. Jones.—Which an age it is, my dear Mrs. Smith, since we've 
had a bit o’ talk. And how is the dear children ? 

Mrs. SMiri.—Exceptin’ ‘oopin’ cough, the measles, and the scar- 
letina, which is dreadful prevalent just now, the little darlings is as well 
as can be expected, my dear. I hope Mr. Jones’s stomach is in better 
order than it was. 

Mrs. Jones.—Thanking you for kind inquiries, Mrs. Smith, it is: 
and I hope Mr. Smith is not so troubled with his liver as he has been. 

Mrs. SMitrH.—He'’s much better, Mrs. Jones, I’m truly glad to say. 
But livers is a deal o’ trouble. 

Mrs, Jones,—Oh, they is. Almost as bad as bowels, on my word : 
which a drop o’ rum and honey's very good for. 

Mrs. SMirH.—It’s a fine thing. Mr. Smith is in the ‘abit of takin’ 
it regular—as a medicine, 

Mrs. Jones,—-Oh, of course. I always take it so myself. 

Mrs. SMiru.--And talkin’ about which, my dear, I s’pose as ’ow 
you've read the breach o’ promise case. 

Mrs. Jones.—Trust me for that, my love. I never was more pleased 
at anything this many a year, It did my ‘art good to hear Mr, Jones a 
reading of it up to Mary Jane and me: which I hope Mary Jane ‘ll go 
and do likewise to that young Robinson as has been hanging about her 
for this nine months, and there’s no bringin’ to the point nohow. 

Mxs. Smiru.—-Ah, these hactions is a blessed institution. Damages 
is very soothin’ to the feelins’. I ope as how you did'nt think twelve 
hunderd pound too much, 

Mrs, Jones.-- Which I wish it had been as many thousand, my dear. 
Though the young woman was in a spear of life very different from ours, 
that's no reason why she should have had her bosom ’arrowed by that 
bad man. 

Mus. Swiru —It’s a consolation, though, to think she’s got ‘old of 
‘is money, to the tune she 'as, Upon my word, I shouldn’t mind 
‘uving my own feelins’ ‘arrowed at the price. 

Mrs. JONES.—Just what I says to Mary Jane. Though, mind you, 
it's the punishment to them as is the thing I look at. And the breeches’ 
pocket is the only place them brutes can feel. 

Mrs. SaitH.—Your sentiments does you honour, Mrs. Jones. As 
for them men, I've no feelin’ for them. ‘There's that young Brown, as 
Mariar 'Arriet was engaged to, is behavin’ shameful. 

Mrs. Jones.—You don't say so, Mrs. Smith. Which I always 
looked upon him as a pattern young man. 

Mrs. Smiriu.—lIt’s like your trustin’ nature, Mrs. Jones. But I 
knew from the first he was a young man as would stop at two pound 
ten a week. So when I saw a young man with four pound a week, and 
good prospec of a rise, come smellin’ about, I gave Mariar ’Arriet a 
talkin’ to, which ended in her givin’ up young Brown, and sendin’ 
‘im about ‘is business. 

Mrs. Jones.—Like a good girl as she is, and treasure to a mother’s 
lovin’ ‘art. 

Mks. Smitit,—-When, would you believe it, Mrs. Jones, such is the 
perfidy of man, instead of givin’ ’er up quietly and as a young man 
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should, that young Prown has the himpidence to talk about a haction! | 
Mrs. JoNES.—What? Against Mariar ’Arriet? Well, did I ever? 
Mrs. SMITH.—Against a hunprotected girl! Such is the malice and | 
uncharitableness of a fellow as called himself a lover. 
Mrs. Jones.—As if a woman mightn’t marry who she liked | Wel, 
things is coming to a pretty pass, if such a haction is allowed, 
Mrs. SMITH.—But then you know we women is so scandalously 
treated. Them men make the laws in their own favour, 
Mrs. JoNES.—Mrs. Smith, I’ll tell you what it is. 
Mrs. SMITH,—Mra. Jones, what is it, pray ? 
Mrs. JONEs.—Things won't be right till you and me's in Parliament, 
Mrs. SMITH.—Mrs. Jones, you've ’it it. When we get there— 
Born.—-Let them men look out ! 


—— 
—~_ 


M.P. 


V R. ROBERTSON’S last production, under the above title, was | 
BA produced at the Prince’s Theatre on Monday night, The 
lamentable death of Mr. Frederick Younge proves a seriou; loss to a 
company which had no ability to spare, and the performance on the firs 
night was far from satisfactory. Mr. Robertson's plays are like dainty 
pieces of music, full of little conceits and pianissimo passages and odd 
transitions, and to do them justice they must be rendered perfectly on 
the finest instruments. He is like Schubert and Mendelssohn, who 
wrote trios and septets for given instruments. He writes concerted | 
pieces for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where Miss Marie Wiltonis 
the first violin, Mr. Bancroft is the double bass, and Mr. Hare is the 
grand piano who accompanies them all, and is the only instrument which 
can play any of the parts separately. We have seen J/P. in London 
played on the instruments for which it was written, and we have now 
seen it played by an itinerant company, and the difference in effect is 
very great. 

M.P. is the last, the flimsiest, and the least valuable of all Mr. 
R bertson’s plays. It is a mere réchau/ée of all that he has done before 
In it we have the old characters, the old situations, the old and familiar | 
style of dialogue, without any of the old power and concentration and | 
wit. As the first and unfinished attempt of the author of Caste, Ours, | 
and Society, it would have been respectable ; as the final result of those 
comedies, it is simply deplorable. An unrecognized man of geniusis | 
sad spectacle, but not half so sad as the spectacle of a man of genits 
whose money market value has exceeded his literary value. Mr. 
Robertson, inspired by the love of fame, wrote plays which glow with |) 
the genius of sunlight. Inspired by the love of money, he writes plays / 
which only sparkle with the metallic gleams of gold. 

We have said that JZ. is merely an enfeebled repetition of former | 
plays. It is full of the flippant love-making and the moonlight and 
shadow business to which we were treated in School. The election | 
agents, who were satires in Socicty, are only caricatures in J/P. There | 
is the usual decayed baronet, whose knowledge of the world does nat 
prevent him from smoking cigars before the audience ; there is the arch 
and voluble heiress, who makes love instead of being made love 10; | 
there is the sinister hairdresser, with a fine deep voice, who succumbs 
to the heiress in the fourth act ; there is the vulgar parvenu who serves 
as a foil to the decayed baronet, and is constantly discomfited by the 
splendid manners of the man who smokes cigars ; there are the -_— 
jokes, and double meanings, and innocent naughtinesses ere 
upon us with all the delightful surprise of old friends. But in spite 
all this repetition, enfeebled and tiresome as it becomes, Mr. rm 
has the art of casting over everything he writes a fine film of light r 1 
sweetness which no contemporary dramatist ay proaches. — 
things he is unequalled ip that knowledge of stage situations al 
enables him to end every act with a tableau of real poetical charm. so 
Monday night these picturesque situations excited all the applause, 
compelled one to own that, in spite of his unconscientious labour is 
respects, Mr, Robertson’s genius for his art remains an instinct 

Many years ago we looked upon Mr. Robertson as the _ 
Sheridan of the age. There seemed no reason why the author 
should not write a comedy which would be regarded by the a 
ration as we regard The School for Scandal. He might, with 
sense of humour, his artistic though unfinished portraiture, 
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i have painted pictures of this age which would have been 
hen aa by teed of wit. If he had had the good fortune 
: remain obscure and unrewarded for a few years longer, this might 
have been. But he has been visited with success before those frui's 
which ripen best in obscurity have had time to appear, and now it seems 
that we have nothing to expect from Mr. Robertson but comedies at so 


many thousand pounds a piece. 





TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
A THREEPENNY BIT. 


N the last night but two of Mr. Sothern’s visit was produced “a 
QO wild absurdity,” bearing the above title and the names of 
Messrs. Maddison Morton and A. W. Young as its authors. What Mr. 
Young has had to do with it, we don’t know; for it is Maddison Morton 
allover. A wild absurdity it is ; but like most of the effusions of the 
author of Box and Cox, it is intensely laughable. We must say, how- 
ever, at the outset, that, still like his other works, it is coarse—very 
coarse. Coarse in tone and general design, and, in many of the conceits 
which it abounds in, now and then the dialogue gets beyond all bounds. 
Some of its allusions should be cut remorselessly ; and not the less so 
that it is impossible for the most particular to help laughing at them. 
The humour of Mr. Maddison Morton is of the lowest type, but it is 
outrageously funny. We must confess to a weakness even for his man- 
nerisms—his ‘glass of biscuit and a sherry ’—his ‘‘ that’s capital—and 
| that’s caterpillar.” The piece is much too long, being in three scenes. 
But its length is easily accounted for. It was originally in three 
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acts, and, with supreme presumption, called a comedy. And we feel 


os sare that in the authors’ minds was present just the possibility of its 
aay | tuming out a second Lord Dundreary. We say more—it is the merest 
x | toss-up that it didn’t. Asa fact, it has been generally sat upon ; but it 

‘ | might just as well have jeen a colossal success. All depended on its 
~ \ |) first representation. It so happened that its first critics were too.sen- 
- | I sible. We are very glad it has missed fire, for we hate Dundrearys ; 
Ours, : but we must say this, that Mr. Sothern’s part brings out his peculiar 
rr | | talents in a manner in which they were never brought out before. It 
ial | strikes us as infinitely funnier than Dundreary, and as an incomparably 
ai | | better piece of acting. Mr. Sothern’s playing in it was superb. It is 

Mr for parts like this that he was made, and not for David Garrick’s, which 
wi | he acts in a ridiculous moustache. The little piece was capitally played 
pl ; by nearly all concerned in it ; but Mr. Sothern’s acting was a work of 


genius, 


4 
} 
j 
| CRUELTY TO HORSES. 
ection We have often been struck by the cruelty of the habit of attaching 
j 


There | ‘wo heavy coal carts by a short leather band fastened to the back of the 
oes ot | fist cart and the neck of the second horse—recently remarked upon by 
he arch | unusually sensible writer to the papers. It appears to be the practice, 
ove 10} ‘00, 10 put the weaker horse behind, and thus arranged, to start and 
scours Mop the first without the slightest warning to the second, which thus 
9 serves | fess ils neck half dislocated and its forehead almost smashed continually. 
dl by the | We wish Inspector Hargreaves would devote some of his attention to 
she litle | Practices like these, which affect large numbers of animals, instead of. 


ch come | xperding it exclusively on individual sores, which, however barbarous 
’ ’ ’ 


tfeet but individuals. We should prefer to have both branches of this 
duty of protectin 


Lobertst * g animils performed ; but if the society has the means 
light and _ ing one only, we should think the wholesale branch the more 
\bove important of the two. 

ns whid — 








arm. OM , THE LAST PHASE OF THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 

Jause, a0 hn looks very much as if the granting to the Government of the 
ur in ote tph monopoly was going to turn out a mistake. We need not 
\ y allude to the genera! dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
posse iat ness of the department is done. What we have upon our mind 
or of Cast 1 the recent announcement of the Post-office, that no more 
next gem 3 4. will be delivered at the warehouses on Sundays, or after nine 
his ke wt night, 


unless special instructions are given. This is too 
$ any business to which night and day, Sundays and 


If there j 








weekdays, ought to be the same, it is the telegraphic business. To 
shut up telegraphs at nine in a country where spirit vaults are open till 
one is surely a reversal of what ought to be. And is there not a little 
touch of the ‘‘ how-not-to-do-it” epidemic in asking a man to give 
specific instructions about a telegram before he knows that he is goirg 
to receive it? It may be that in nineteen cases out of twenty nobody 
is at his warehouse after nine o’clock at night or on a Sunday, but in a 
place like Manchester there must be many cases where he is. At any 
rate, he gets a telegram dropped in his letter-box at night much sooner 
than in the morning he is likely to get it delivered. If telegrams are 
not regarded as requiring instant delivery they are simply an expensive 
nuisance. Under the Government management they seem likely to 
become so. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. KENWORTHY, J.P. 

It has always been held an equitable thing to give the devil his due. 
Let us not deny it, then, to Mr. Kenworthy. This gentleman has fared 
a little hardly at the hands of those virtuous members of the community 
who haven’t been found out. We entertain a strong opinion that if the 
love-letters of these gentry came to be made public property, very few 
would prove as creditable literary compositions as this gentleman's cele- 
brated letter about rum and honey. It is very good. ‘Oh, rum and 
honey, rum and honey, what hast thou done for James!” is a very fair 
burlesque of one of the absurdities of poetry. In the application of the 
high-flown style to such material circumstances, there is real humour ; 
and the subsequent arraignment of his private self before his public self 
is quite Shakesperian. There is not only a great deal of humour in it, 
but a very subtle sarcasm. It should be noticed that he does not for a 
moment think of letting himself off. He gives himself the regulation 
“five bob or a week” with judicial impartiality. We warrant there 
are occupants of the bench who have found themselves in a similar con- 
dition, without drawing from it the same philosophical and humorous 
moral. It should never be forgotten that a composition ought always 
to be regarded from the author's point of view. Fun can be cheaply 
made out of almost anything that is read, under circumstances very dif- 
ferent from those under which it was written. For ourselves, we have 
almost as much contempt for people who laugh at the publication of 
private letters, as we have for their writers, however absurd. Until breach 

of promise actions are abolished, as the panderings to cold-blooded 
mercenariness which they are, we shall probably continue to have 
private letters laid bare to the public eye. We hope, however, the time 
will come—although we see no prospect of it—when young ladies will 
perceive that however ridiculous the defendants in these actions may be 
made to appear they cannot possibly show to worse advantage than the 
plaintiffs. Meanwhile, there are very few people in the world whose 
love letters would read less absurdly than those of Mr. Kenworthy. J.P. 


_— - 
—_— _ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


HE Chief Secretary for India told us recently—no doubt 
after due consultation with Mr. Grant Duff—that we cotild 
not expect wars to cease from the world, and that the millennial 
epoch when such would be the case appeared to him, with the 
full concurrence of Mr. Duff, to be indefinitely postponed. The 
Noble Duke did not add that he, for one, was not sorry for this 
delay. But few people who have watched the career, or who 
are familiar with the face and figure of that vigorous politician 
will fail to perceive that, as far as he is personally concerned, 
the combativeness of a perverse generation will not seriously 
disquiet him. 

The recent utterances of his grace of Argyle came home very 
forcibly to our mind as we turned over the pages of Mr. Slagg’s 
pamphlet, which recites the experiences of himself and his coad- 
jutors during their official visit to Paris last Midsummer, in order 
to give evidence about the French Treaty of 1860. How the 
opening of the Janus Temple has changed the aspect eveneof 
events so recent as the middle of June last! We appear to be 
looking through a hole in a peep-show and to see the Commis- 
sion, over which M. Paulmier presided alongside the battle of 
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Lancashire spinners. The early bird gets the worm, and the drumming 
bipeds are at work betimes, leaving no stone unturned in search of booty. 
With the indefatigable cotton man, the pr-sent is always the best time 
for giving orders. 

The man of cotton is a glutton at statistics, and he revels in estimates 
and prophecies regarding the coming crop. Where there are hundreds 
of prophets or ‘‘ tipsters,” some one is sure to be right, and then pro- 
dig ous is the jubilation with ref:rence to former predictions, as the 
tipster stands crowing upon his statistical dunghill. The Atlantic cable 
ap ears to have annihilated our old friends, the worms, the caterpillars, 
and other destructive agencies, but the cotton tipster survives them all, 
unabashed by the failure of previous predictions. As we write, a speci- 
men of the tribe announces, ‘‘ personally I believe in statistics, but I also 


believe in the right of private judgement.’’ Magnanimous, truly ! 


cee ennai 


BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 


(Mfrs. Smith meets Mrs. Fones.) 


THE 


\ RS. Smiru.—Lor bless me, is it Mrs. Jones? Why, Mrs. Jones, 
I haven’t seen you for an age. 


MRs. JONES. 
had a bit o’ talk. 

Mrs. SMITH. 
letina, which is dreadful prevalent just now, the little darlings is as well 
I hope Mr. Jones's stomach is in better 


Which an age it is, my dear Mrs. Smith, since we've 
And how is the dear children ? 
Exceptin’ ‘oopin’ cough, the measles, and the scar- 


as can be expected, my dear. 
order than it was. 

Mrs. Jones.—Thanking you for kind inquiries, Mrs. Smith, it is: 
and I hope Mr. Smith is not so troubled with his liver as he has been. 

Mrs. SMiru.—He's much better, Mrs. Jones, I’m truly glad to say. 
But livers is a deal o’ trouble. 

Mrs. JONES, Almost as bad as bowels, on my word : 
which a drop o’ rum and honey's very good for. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. Smith is in the ’abit of takin’ 
it regular 

Mrs. JONEs, I always take it so myself. 

Mrs. Smiru.—-And talkin’ about which, my dear, I s’pose as ’ow 
you've read the breach 0’ promise case. 

Mrs, Jones.—Trust me for that, my love. I never was more pleased 
at anything this many a year, It did my ‘art good to hear Mr, Jones a 
which I hope Mary Jane ’ll go 


Oh, they is. 


It's a fine thing. 
as a medicine. 


Oh, of course. 


reading of it up to Mary Jane and me: 
and do likewise to that young Robinson as has been hanging about her 
for this nine months, and there's no bringin’ to the point nohow. 

Mks. SMITH. 


Ah, these hactions is a blessed institution. Damages 


is very soothin’ to the feelins’. I'ope as how you did'nt think twelve 
hunderd pound teo much. 

Mrs, Jones, Which I wish it had been as many thousand, my dear. 
Though the young woman was in a spear of life very different from ours, 
that's no reason why she should have had her bosom ’arrowed by that 
bad man. 

Mus. Siru 
‘is money, to the tune she ’as, 


It's a consolation, though, to think she’s got 'old of 
Upon my word, I shouldn’t mind 
"uving my own feelins’ ‘arrowed at the price. 

Mrs. JONES.—Just what I says to Mary Jane. Though, mind you, 
it's the punishment to them as is the thing I look at. And the breeches’ 
pocket is the only place them brutes can feel. 

Mrs. SmitH.—yYour sentiments does you honour, Mrs. Jones. As 
There’s that young Brown, as 
Mariar 'Arriet was engaged to, is behavin’ shameful. 

Mrs. Jones.—You don't say so, Mrs. Smith. 
looked upon him as a pattern young man, 

Mrs. SMITH, But I 
knew from the first he was a young man as would stop at two pound 


for them men, I've no feelin’ for them. 
Which I always 
It's like your trustin’ nature, Mrs. Jones. 
ten a week. So when [ saw a young man with four pound a week, and 
good prospec of a rise, come smellin’ about, I gave Mariar ‘Arriet a 
talkin’ to, which ended in her givin’ up young Brown, and sendin’ 
‘im about ’is business. 

Mrs. Jones.—Like a good girl as she is, and treasure to a mother’s 
lovin’ ‘art. 

Mrs. Smirit,—-When, would you believe it, Mrs. Jones, such is the 
perfidy of man, instead of givin’ ‘er up quietly and as a young man 








|} 

should, that young Prown has the himpidence to talk about a haction! | 

Mrs. JoNES.—What? Against Mariar ’Arrict? Well, did I ever? 

Mrs. SMITH.—Against a hunprotected girl ! Such is the malice and | 
uncharitableness of a fellow as called himself a lover. } 

Mrs. Jones.—As if a woman mightn’t marry who she liked | Well, | 
things is coming to a pretty pass, if such a haction is allowed. 

Mrs. SMITH.—But then you know we women is so scandalously 4 
treated. Them men make the laws in their own favour. | 

Mrs. Jonres.—Mrs. Smith, I’ll tell you what it is. 

Mrs. SMITH,—Mrea, Jones, what is it, pray ? 

Mrs. JONEs.—Things won't be right till you and me's in Parliament, | 

Mrs. SMITH.—Mrs. Jones, you've ’it it. When we get there— 

Boru.—-Let them men look out ! 


enstiies 
a 


M.P. 


WN R. ROBERTSON’S last production, under the above title, was | 

produced at the Prince’s Theatre on Monday night, The 
lamentable death of Mr. Frederick Younge proves a seriou; loss to a | 
company which had no ability to spare, and the performance on the fit 
night was far from satisfactory. Mr. Robertson's plays are like dainty 
pieces of music, full of little conceits and pianissimo passages and odd 
transitions, and to do them justice they must be rendered perfectly on 
the finest instruments. He is like Schubert and Mendelssohn, who | 
wrote trios and septets for given instruments. He writes concerted 
pieces for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where Miss Marie Wiltonis 
the first violin, Mr. Bancroft is the double bass, and Mr. Hare is the | 
grand piano who accompanies them al], and is the only instrument which | 
can play any of the parts separately. We have seen J/P. in London 
played on the instruments for which it was written, and we have now 
seen it played by an itinerant company, and the difference in effectis 
very great. 

M.P. is the last, the flimsiest, and the least valuable of all Mr. 
R obertson’s plays. It is a mere réchau/é of all that he has done before 
In it we have the old characters, the old situations, the old and familiar | 
style of dialogue, without any of the old power and concentration am | 
wit. As the first and unfinished attempt of the author of Caste, Ous, 
and Society, it would have been respectable ; as the final result of those 
comedies, it is simply deplorable. An unrecognized man of geniusis 4 
sad spectacle, but not half so sad as the spectacle of a man of genius 
whose money market value has exceeded his literary value. Mr. | 
Robertson, inspired by the love of fame, wrote plays which glow with / 
the genius of sunlight. Inspired by the love of money, he writes plays / 
which only sparkle with the metallic gleams of gold. | 

We have said that JP. is merely an enfeebled repetition of former 
plays. It is full of the flippant love-making and the moonlight and 
shadow business to which we were treated in School. The election 
agents, who were satires in Society, are only caricatures in M.P. These | 
is the usual decayed baronet, whose knowledge of the world does ast 
prevent him from smoking cigars before the audience ; there is the arch § 
and voluble heiress, who makes love instead of being made love 10; 
there is the sinister hairdresser, with a fine deep voice, who succumbs 
to the heiress in the fourth act ; there is the vulgar parvenu who serves 
as a foil to the decayed baronet, and is constantly discomfited by the 
splendid manners of the man who smokes cigars ; there are the in 
jokes, and double meanings, and innocent naughtinesses which me 
upon us with all the delightful surprise of old friends. But in spite 
all this repetition, enfeebled and tiresome as it becomes, Mr. a 
has the art of casting over everything he writes a fine film of light r 
sweetness which no contemporary dramatist aj proaches. oe 
things he is unequalled i that knowledge of stage situations o 
enables him to end every act with a tableau of real poetical charm. ol 
Monday night these picturesque situations excited all the peer * 
compelled one to own that, in spite of his unconscientious labour 18 
respects, Mr, Robertson’s genius for his art remains an or 
Many years ago we looked upon Mr. maps es pa of Cast 
Sheridan of the age. There seemed no reason why the aw 
should not write a comedy which would be regarded by the oy 
ration as we regard 7he School for Scandal. He might, with +i 
sense of humour, his artistic though unfinished portraiture, 
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painted pictures of this age which would have been 


ic talent, have 
ee by the salt of wit. If he had had the good fortune 


eserved to future ages 


: remain obscure and unrewarded for a few years longer, this might 
have been. But he has been visited with success before those frui's 
a . 


which ripen best in obscurity have had time to appear, and now it seems 
that we have nothing to expect from Mr. Robertson but comedies at so 
many thousand pounds a piece. 

——>——_——_ 


TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


A THREEPENNY BIT. 


N the last night but two of Mr. Sothern’s visit was produced “a 
wild absurdity,” bearing the above title and the names of 
Messrs. Maddison Mortonand A. W. Young as its authors. What Mr. 
Young has had to do with it, we don’t know ; for it is Maddison Morton 
allover. A wild absurdity it is ; but like most of the effusions of the 
author of Box and Cox, it is intensely laughable. We must say, how- 











. ever, at the outset, that, still like his other works, it is coarse—very 
| coarse. Coarse in tone and general design, and, in many of the conceits 
! | which it abounds in, now and then the dialogue gets beyond all bounds, 
; | Some of its allusions should be cut remorselessly ; and not the less so 
a that it is impossible for the most particular to help laughing at them. 
, | The humour of Mr. Maddison Morton is of the lowest type, but it is 
: outrageously funny. We must confess to a weakness even for his man- 
a] nerisms—his ‘glass of biscuit and a sherry ’—his ‘‘ that’s capital—and 
7 that’s caterpillar.” The piece is much too long, being in three scenes. 
a | Bat its length is easily accounted for. It was originally in three 
| acts, and, with supreme presumption, called a comedy. And we feel 
co sare that in the authors’ minds was present just the possibility of its 
.: \ | tuming out a second Lord Dundreary. We say more—it is the merest 
| toss-up that it didn’t. Asa fact, it has been generally sat upon ; but it 
> i j) might just as well have een a colossal success. All depended on its 
mA !) first representation. It so happened that its first critics were too.sen- 
- | | sible. Weare very glad it has missed fire, for we hate Dundrearys ; 
~ \ | but we must say this, that Mr. Sothern’s part brings out his peculiar 
os | | talents in a manner in which they were never brought out before. It 
‘sat | strikes us as infinitely funnier than Dundreary, and as an incomparably 
oe | better piece of acting. Mr. Sothern’s playing in it was superb. It is 
Mr \ for parts like this that he was made, and not for David Garrick’s, which 
with i } be acts in a ridiculous moustache. The little piece was capitally played 
piss | by nearly all concerned in it; but Mr. Sothern’s acting was a work of 
genius, 
formet i 
nt and | CRUELTY TO HORSES. 
lection | We have often been struck by the cruelty of the habit of attaching 
} ‘wo heavy coal carts by a short leather band fastened to the back of the 
oes nat | fist cart and the neck of the second horse—recently remarked upon by 
he arch # unusually sensible writer to the papers. It appears to be the practice, 
wre 103 too, to put the weaker horse behind, and thus arranged, to start and 
coumbs Mop the first without the slightest warning to the second, which thus 
. are | Rets its neck half dislocated and its forehead almost smashed continually. 
d by the | ¢ wish Inspector Hargreaves would devote some of his attention to 
he lint | Practices like these, which affect large numbers of animals, instead of. 
ch come eoperding it exclusively on individual sores, which, however barbarous, 
, spite of one individuals, We should prefer to have both branches of this 
obertsat di Protecting animals performed ; but if the society has the means 
light and _” lig one only, we should think the wholesale branch the more 
pove al important of the two. 
ns whic — 
ym. 8 : THE LAST PHASE OF THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 
jause, 8 * ~ very much as if the granting to the Government of the 
gr in oh Seely was going to turn out a mistake. We need not 
. arly allude to the genera! dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
€ ee ; ce the department is done. What we have upon our mind 
yr of C * i the recent announcement of the Post-office, that no more 
next gear Aer be delivered at the warehouses on Sundays, or after nine 
be ree tales special instructions are given. This is too 
e, and there is any business to which night and day, Sundays and 





weekdays, ought to be the same, it is the telegraphic business. To 
shut up telegraphs at nine in a country where spirit vaults are open till 
one is surely a reversal of what ought to be. And is there not a little 
touch of the ‘‘ how-not-to-do-it” epidemic in asking a man to give 
specific instructions about a telegram before he knows that he is goirg 
to receive it? It may be that in nineteen cases out of twenty nobody 
is at his warehouse after nine o’clock at night or on a Sunday, but in a 
place like Manchester there must be many cases where he is. At any 
rate, he gets a telegram dropped in his letter-box at night much sooner 
than in the morning he is likely to get it delivered. If telegrams are 
not regarded as requiring instant delivery they are simply an expensive 
nuisance. Under the Government management they seem likely to 
become so. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. KENWORTHY, J.P. 

It has always been held an equitable thing to give the devil his due. 
Let us not deny it, then, to Mr. Kenworthy. This gentleman has fared 
a little hardly at the hands of those virtuous members of the community 
who haven’t been found out. We entertain a strong opinion that if the 
love-letters of these gentry came to be made public property, very few 
would prove as creditable literary compositions as this gentleman’s cele- 
brated letter about rum and honey. It is very good. ‘*Oh, rum and 
honey, rum and honey, what hast thou done for James!” is a very fair 
burlesque of one of the absurdities of poetry. In the application of the 
high-flown style to such material circumstances, there is real humour ; 
and the subsequent arraignment of his private self before his public self 
is quite Shakesperian. There is not only a great deal of humour in it, 
but a very subtle sarcasm. It should be noticed that he does not for a 
moment think of letting himself off. He gives himself the regulation 
“five bob or a week” with judicial impartiality. We warrant there 
are occupants of the bench who have found themselves in a similar con- 
dition, without drawing from it the same philosophical and humorous 
moral. It should never be forgotten that a composition ought always 
to be regarded from the author’s point of view. Fun can be cheaply 
made out of almost anything that is read, under circumstances very dif- 
ferent from those under which it was written. For ourselves, we have 
almost as much contempt for people who laugh at the publication of 
private letters, as we have for their writers, however absurd. Until breach 
of promise actions are abolished, as the panderings to cold-blooded 
mercenariness which they are, we shall probably continue to have 
private letters laid bare to the public eye. We hope, however, the time 
will come—although we see no prospect of it—when young ladies will 
perceive that however ridiculous the defendants in these actions may be 
made to appear they cannot possibly show to worse advantage than the 
plaintiffs. Meanwhile, there are very few people in the world whose 
love letters would read less absurdly than those of Mr. Kenworthy. J.P. 


— 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


HE Chief Secretary for India told us recently—no doubt 
after due consultation with Mr. Grant Duff—that we could 
not expect wars to cease from the world, and that the millennial 
epoch when such would be the case appeared to him, with the 
full concurrence of Mr. Duff, to be indefinitely postponed. The 
Noble Duke did not add that he, for one, was not sorry for this 
delay. But few people who have watched the career, or who 
are familiar with the face and figure of that vigorous politician 
will fail to perceive that, as far as he is personally concerned, 
the combativeness of a perverse generation will not seriously 
disquiet him. 

The recent utterances of his grace of Argyle came home very 
forcibly to our mind as we turned over the pages of Mr. Slagg’s 
pamphlet, which recites the experiences of himself and his coad- 
jutors during their official visit to Paris last Midsummer, in order 
to give evidence about the French Treaty of 1860. How the 
opening of the Janus Temple has changed the aspect evenof 
events so recent as the middle of June last! We appear to be 
looking through a hole in a peep-show and to see the Commis- 
sion, over which M. Paulmier presided alongside the battle of 
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That is a point which we should prefer to have settled bya 
strong breeze of public opinion from Pendleton, 

But whatever the nature of the furnace in which these gentle. 
men—all three of them—were thrown on that memorable 17th 
June, we may safely say, and so may others who read this 
pamphlet, that the leash of English representatives of Free | 
Trade emerged therefrom unscathed and uninjured, and that 


Waterloo or the trial of Queen Caroline. The Alsatian and 
Norman spinners who testified then, wear the grey guise of 
historical figures like Necker or Calonne; and how dwarfed are 
the discussions in which they took part in the presence of the 
collapse of the country they love so well! The alleged injustice 
of England to Mulhouse by her exports of yarn and cloth seems 
but a fable by the side of the transportation of Mulhouse bodily, 



































like Sinbad by the roc, into the German territory. “ M. Zeller, 
delegate from Alsace ”—to quote Mr. Slagg’s pamphlet—is now 
a German; that is, he is as much like a German as Liebig’s 
extract of beef is like a bull. M. Pouyer-Quertier, of Rouen, if 
he read his evidence now as we have done, must look upon its 
undoubted earnestness and eager partizanship as child’s play in 
the presence of the Eighth Army Corps from the Rhine, who are 
applying rough statistics to the requisitions upon the city of 
We don’t suggest these sad contrasts in any spirit of 
far from it; but rather in sorrow, which words can 
scarcely convey. But these contrasts, far from diminishing the 
interest of his pamphlet, as Mr. Slagg appears to think they 
may, seem to us to augment that interest very much, and to 
give to the pamphlet a piquancy and a vividness not ordinarily 
associated with such records, 

“The morning of the 17th June,” writes Mr. Slagg, “having 
been appointed for the reception of the English evidence, we 
repaired about twelve o’clock to a chamber at the rear of the 
Corps Législatif”? The morning of the 17th June is a memorable 
one in French and English history. The 17th of June, 1815, 
was the off day between Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Englishmen 
and Frenchmen have learnt to know each other much better 
since then in a general way, but it would seem from Mr. Slagg’s 
“chamber at the rear of the Corps Légis- 


Rouen, 
exultation 


translation that this 
latif” was not exactly a temple of concord in trade matters even 
fifty-five years after the celebrated bivouac amidst the cornfields 
of Belgium. If we may judge from the tone of Mr. Slagg’s 
remarks, which are not entirely unsupported by the speeches of 
MM. Lamer and Jardin, it would seem as if to some extent the 
old courtesy of the soldiers of the First Empire had not descended 
undiluted upon the merchants of the Second. Is it possible that 
a portion of the declension which some observers pretend is 
perceptible in the character of the modern Frenchman should 
have manifested itself even in the discussion of so dry a topic as 
a trade tariff; and that the charm of temper and of manner, 
which made the French gentleman of thirty years ago the most 
agreeable companion in the world, can have faded away under 
the influence of De Morny, Pietri, and Bazaine? Or, as we say 
in England that teetotallers are the fiercest and most ill-tempered 
controversialists of all our public men, must we believe that the 
protectionist traders of France, for some reason stronger than 
water, occupy an analogous position on the other side of Dover 
Straits? Some explanation, we hope. may be possible which 
shall absolve the great body of their educated countrymen from 
the spirit which, according to Mr. Slagg, seems to have animated 
M. Pouyer-Quertier and his colleagues during the examination 
of the English delegates last June. 

Our editor szys in his preface :— 

If we had sympathisers in the Court they certainly did not make 
themselves known, and the three English witnesses stood—like the three 
Jews of old—in the midst of a fiery furnace of disapprobation and 
dissent. 


Mr. Slagg has failed to allot the characters of the three 
Jewish youths amongst himself and his colleagues, but we take 
it for granted that Meshach and Abednego were, on this occasion 
oy, represented by Mr. Henry Ashworth and Mr. Armitage. 
If that be so we may be excused for doubting whether the latter 
gentleman would feel himself so ill at ease amidst a fiery furnace 
of dissent as the editor of this pamphlet would lead us to believe: 





there was nothing in the observations which they made to account 
for the petulance of the Gallic cotton spinners, When \. 
Lamer, “ delegate of the Alsatian industry,” speaks of the 
evidence of the Manchester gentlemen, and says that it “abso. 
lutely confirms all that we have advanced,” he was only antici- 


pating the audacity which led Marshal Lebccuf to allude to the | 


battles of Wissembourg and Worth as triumphs for the arms of 


France. Again, when the same Alsatian delegate, in referring | 


to the ruthlessness of a resort to short time by English spinners 


as an advantage which those of France hesitated to adopt | 
because of “ the sentiments of humanity which formed the basis | 


of the French character—the relation of greater friendship which 


exist between us and our work-people”—he was assuredly guilty | 
of an unjustifiable insult to the spinners of Lancashire, | 
Altogether we decline to accept M. Lamer as either a typical | 
Gallic he certainly is, | 
Fancy the good taste | 
of this remark, for instance, of M. Lamer :—It is unfortunate | 


Frenchman or a typical French spinner. 
in one respect, for he overflows with gall. 


that the English manufacturers who have come over here 


expressly to give evidence should have left behind them the | 


memory of their business.” Once more M. Lamer /oguitur: 


M. Jules Brame asked the witnesses to state at what age their work: | 
people are the most vigorous and skilful—when, in a word, they can | 


give their best services. 
lo refuse an answer to this question. 
that it is from eighteen to thirty-five that the working man possesses the 
greatest strength and skill. 
We should doubt if any English spinner could answer specii- 
cally the question of M. Brame ; but we should, on the contrary, | 
be quite sure that any gentleman naming the cream of a man's | 
lifetime—viz., eighteen to thirty-five—as the period of his mental } 
and physical prime, would get laughed at as the dispenser of | 
very self-evident information. 
We cannot read this pamphlet without feeling that the Frena 
spinners, like the French nation at large, consisted of spoiled 
children, who were very much disposed to cry for the moo, 
which must always be a lunatic cry at the best. Napoleon the 
Third—who in English newspapers was one day enlightened and 1 
the next day darkened, just according to editorial exigencits 
and whose character was presented to us by our statesmen it 
series of Vandykes—had fed his people on comfits and bonbats 
until their healthy taste was gone. How lamentably reads now 
the peroration of M. Jardin’s speech, in which he appeals to the 
Commission against the English evidence ! 


The English witnesses have thought i expedient 


Show, gentlemen, that this patriotic confidence in you—this judioos 
exercise of the sovereign right of universal suffrage has not ton © 
placed ; and let me be able to exclaim, when I return home, “Ab: a 
workpeople, thanks to you, gentlemen, there will be work to be 
this Winter somewhere besides in England !” 
elsewhere that 


Yes, the work has been found for you, M. Jardin, a 
0 


in England—and what a work! Far, nevertheless, fr 
thoughts be any shade of exultation over the terrible ; 
of this prophecy. In the presence of such a ego 
All Wise, we bow our heads in silence, and pray ¢ 
chastening hand may not have descended in vain. ® sid 
controversy of the hour—which we now chronicle, and thei 
there resides a lesson even for ourselves— we look for 
which shall bring about the resurrection of this ry 
much-cnduring people, and which shall teach them 








Everybody here knows, however, | 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end and way ; 

But to live that each to-morrow 
Finds us further than to-day. 


Ee 


THE SALFORD COUNCIL 
POLICE. 


SINGULAR case, of some interest to the whole community, 
A came before Sir John Iles Mantell, at the Salford Town Hall, 
jast week, As it does not appear to have been noticed in any of the 
newspapers we shall reserve the real names of the parties concerned, as 
the result of the case might create some misapprehension with regard to 


AND THE 


ils merits. 
Three or four weeks since a well-known and respectable tradesman 


was on his way home about half-past three o'clock one Saturday 
aftemoon, with the intention of enjoying the o¢ivm of his half-holiday, 
when he came upon a policeman in the act of taking a carter into 
custody, and, as he thought, using the latter roughly. He passed on a 
short distance, but, on looking back, he thought the man, who was 
down upon the ground, was getting still more roughly handled, and, 


| running back, he began to expostulate with the officer, who was 
| endeavouring to handcuff the prostrate carter, and told him not to put 
| the handcuffs on him. The policeman retaliated by threatening to 
| handcuff the remonstrant, whom, for the sake of distinction, we may 
le call Mr. Schneider. Some other people had come up in the meantime, 
re ne of whom, a woman, called “shame” upon the policeman, while 
he another person told Mr. Schneider that he ought not to interfere with 

the policeman in the exercise of his duty. Upon this the officer took 
a | down the name and address of the last witness, and also of Mr. Schneider, 
wa but made no further attempt to retain the carter, who went away with 
nt his carts and horses along with his master’s son, who had just come up. 
a For this alleged offence Mr. Schneider was summoned before the 


te | Nuisance Committee of the Salford Town Council; and after an 
] . . . . 

mn, in which the police officer affirmed that he had forcibly 
| him taking the carter into custody, which Mr. Schneider 








" t 

cit he laiter was fired by the Nuisance Committee five shillings. 
any Itappears that this bedy have the power to levy fines, but have not 
rans | the power to enforce them. Having ascertained this fact, Mr. Schneider 
ental i relused to pay the fine and left the committee room. Some ten days 
ser of aierwards, he received a summons to appear at the police court within 
' forty eight hours, to answer a charge for an assault upon the policeman. 
rench Be fe the magistrate the policeman declared upon oath that Mr. 
pail | Schneider hacl put his hand between him and the carter, and had pre- 
moot, | venjed his taking him into custody. The witness already alluded to 
on the 00 to the same effect, and also declared on his oath that the carter 
and | had been “assisted or slipped”’ into his cart and removed in that way. 
cts cote apd 7 ne left ~ witness box, on his evidence 
apt ont a ag ;' nrg. said he could not swear exactly that 
onli aden ste he pe ~ Som the rapidity with which he 
Asn gregh ¥ “ wat nt mat mee - in that way. The second 
toll oie a . 7 s master, affirmed on the other hand that 
ae - € policeman said the carter was drunk and could 
_ S carts, and for that offence he endeavoured to take hifn 
julio - custody. He also denied using more ‘than necessary violence. 
seen ti Viher witnesses swore that the carter might have had some liquor, but 
Ab! i * aot drunk and his master swore that within ten minutes after the 
be found ONpaen he brought home his horse and cart in company with 
ony “ owas quite able to attend to his work, and foddered his 
vere th - } t. Schneider had neglected to subpeena his witnesses, but 
from 0 - ~ 9a him. It was considered by Sir John Mantell that 
ivi ee on re ee show that the defendant had personally 
ion ™ a > police-officer in the course of his duty, and he inflicted 

oe Y shillings and costs. 


Daring th 

mg the ~ ® 

Ras Progress of the case, however, Sir John Iles Mantell 
ed to him to be an extraordinary state of affairs, 


assault a police-officer, and that the Nuisance Com- 


that it appear 


that 4 man should 















Bitte should cs 
ist wseng ms in between him and the law, and undertake to let 
sa Spear would pay a fine of five shillings. Mr. Cobbett, also, who 
hat ’ : © the defence, said it looked very like a mode of levying 
= —- = 








black-mail upon the community. This is what concerns the public. || 
We do not dispute the decision of the magistrate, who, of course, was || 
bound to decide by the evidence brought before him. We should like, 
however, to know how many frivolous and vexatious cases are sent | 
before the Nuisance Committee, in which the accused parties with a 
perfect consciousness and conviction that they have done nothing culpable, 
nevertheless, pay the fine without demur, or, without even going near 
the Committee, in order to avoid waste of time and annoyance. 


— 
—> 


BEHIND THE BARRIER AT HALLE’s 
CONCERTS. 
EAR SPHINX,—On one of those hot days of the summer just 
gone, I remember lying stretched in luxurious ease on the cliff 
edge of a grassy slope down cn the coast of North Devon. Behind was 
the great expanse of Exmoor, with its many undulations of countless 
acres dappled with delicate colours of purple heath and golden gorse. 
Before, the blue and emerald sea slumbered in the hot haze, its tranquil 
sleep broken only by the long fitful heaving of the shore waves on the 
rocky floor below. Coming up out of Egypt and bondage to a land in 
which it seemed always afternoon, and gazing upon a scene whose | 
beauties Kingsley has so charmingly described‘in his prose idyll yclept | 
| 














North Devon, one seemed to realize somewhat of that feeling of the 
mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters who, dreaming on the shores of their 
enchanted land, and remembering home and care and toil, exclaimed, 
** We will return no more !” 

But what has all this to do with Hallé’s concerts? Why simply this, 
that smoking my pipe there in the clear summer air, and feeling a little 
dismal at the thought of going back to town, with its dark days and 
toilsome hours, I fell a-thinking about the relative merits of city and 
country life, and of the value of nature and art in intellectual, enjoyment 
and culture. Musing so, my mind reverted to an incident of the morning. 
At Westward Ho, by the margin of Bideford Bay, I had come suddenly 
upon a face familiar as an occupant of a reserved seat at Halle’s. Its 
owner—a musical professor of no mean talent, and a thorough epicurean 
withal—was basking out the summer days beside this Devon sea. To 
him I had put the question of how he liked the prospect of returning to 
smoky Manchester, and had received the assurance that he cared not to 
go back at all, but, with his favourite piano, would be content to stay 
here always. ‘“ But would he not miss Halle’s?” I suggested ; where- 
upon his face assumed a puzzled expression, and, he half confessed ¢hat 
might bea loss. As for myself—lying there on the cliff, and conning 
these things over carefully in my mind—it did appear that to be deprived 
of Halleé’s would certainly be a loss ; for had one not in long and devious 
wanderings among Welsh mountains, by the banks of sylvan Wye and 
on these rocky coasts of Devon, had for accompanying music the echoes 
of strains heard on glorious noctes in the gallery at the Opera, or in 
concerts presided over by the great Hallé? and had one not, up hill and 
down dale, crooned to one’sself snatches of airs that fell divinely from 
the lips of a Titiens or a Sinico—airs that somehow, by a mysterious 
alchemy, got themselves linked inseparably to rock and wood and stream 
ever afterwards, to form part of those pleasant shadowy abstractions that 
‘*haunt the dim recesses of the mind ?” 

So, on these murky winter nights, when the lamps gleam with a sickly 
light through the fog, I make my way as of old to the Free Trade Hall, 
and, passing the long line of carriages in Peter Street, lay down one 
shilling at the area entrance, and take up my accustomed place behind 
the barrier. Leaning here on the opening night somewhat earlier than 
usual, for the pleasure of seeing the audience assemble, I noted that the 
space allotted to us in the area was pretty much as usual, with perhaps 
the luxury of a few more seats. Within the barrier, as of old, one 
recognized the inevitable policeman, sitting there, as your rhyming 
chronicler would say, 











A moniment of dooty 
And the marjersty of lor. 


Pleasant it was to watch the full-dressed representatives of cotton- |) 
spinning Belgravia file in and take up their season seats, numerous as 
ever, and forming that rich mosaic of colour which caused a gentleman 
of Wales to exclaim that he ‘‘ never did see anything like it before in 
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his life: it was as good as a flower-show—yes, indeed!” Among them 
one recognized many familiar faces of past seasons, the eye resting as 
usual with peculiar satisfaction upon the Mauds and Lilians, fair in face 
and form, attractive beyond the music to those restless Bohemians 
behind the barrier, who hover round the sacred enclosure 

Like outcast spirits, who wait 

And see through heaven's gate 

Ange's within it 
While the audience is assembling in gallery, reserved seats, and area, 
from unseen distant places there is heard the discordant scraping of 
violins. Bye-and-bye the men of wind and string take their allotted 
positions on the platform ; after them, araid welcome applause, comes 
the presiding genius with his magic baton ; and then to the fitting pre- 
lude of Oteron we were ushered into the fairy-land of music. As | have 
before had occasion to tell you, I do not pretend to any critical 
knowledge of music, my enjoyment of these concerts being mainly of an 
wsthetical or sensuous kind. This pleasure, though it may be allied 
with, differs very materially from, that which comes from scientific or 
technical knowledge of the art. So, though instrumental music has to 
me a value, I always get on better when it is wedded with vocal sounds 
Not that I would infer from 
I take it 


for granted that every composer of overture or symphony had certain 


to concrete ideas in the form of words. 
this that instrumental music is not intended to convey ideas. 


ideas which he endeavoured to express in his work, but it is a grave 
question whether he eve: conveys to his hearers the exact thoughts in 
hisown mind. Take by way of illustration that famous Eroica symphony 
of Beethoven's, which was performed the other evening, and to which 
was appended a long analysis and explanation of its nature and purpose. 
Without the key who ever would have shaped to himself the character of 
the first Napoleon from out that wonderful complication of sounds? It 
would be unfair to suppose that the symphony was not thoroughly enjoyed 
by many who listened to it, but I can answer for it that it “ brought sweet 
sleep down from the blissful skies" to more than one within my own 
observation. We are told that Coleridge, listening to the funeral march 
in this symphony, remarked to a friend that it was ‘like a funeral pro- 
cession in deep purple.” Doubtless Coleridge before going to the 
Philarmonic had, like his friend De (Quincey before going to the opera, 
taken a dose of opium, thereby, in the increased activity of his mind, 
getting a sense of colour from musical sounds. 

This necessity of higher culture and delicate perception for the enjoy- 
ment of instrumental music leads me to remark that those concerts in 
which orchestral music predominates bave almost invariably the smallest 
number of listeners ; and, on the other hand, the oratorios are crowded 
—witness that night of 7%e Creation, when we unfortunates behind the 
barrier were packed together in a solid mass, and half suffocated with 
heat, so that some fainted. There is no mistake about the interest at 
such times. One can see it in the number of copies of the music in the 
hands of the audience, and the keen, critical attention with which the 
performance is followed. Let me note, by the way, that at this particular 
concert the face most radiant with satisfaction was that of a blind man 
in the gallery, who was scarce able to restrain his sense of rapturous 
enjoyment. Is not the secret of the success of oratorio music to be 
found in the fact that the words and music are self-interpreting, and that 
concrete ideas of the loftiest kind are thus furnished to the hearer? 
Then there is a sublimity in choral music that rarely fails to impress. 
The blended harmony of many voices is more electrical, has more vital 
warmth in it, than the sound of many instruments. De Quincey, speaking 
of this, tells us that under the influence of opium at the opera, he found 
that a ‘‘ chorus of elaborate harmony displayed bef<re him, as in a piece 
of arras-work, the whole of his past life—not as if recalled by an act of 
memory, but as if present and incarnated in the music.” 

It appears to me that instrumental music taxes the imagination, and 
this faculty is soon wearied, so that after overture, symphony, and con- 
certo, one comes upon a song with the same sense of refreshing rest as 
when wearied with the attempt to take into the mind a vast landscape 
of mountain, valley, and fruitful field ; and, finding that the imagination 
fails to grasp all the mystery of it, one turns to some simple wayside 
flower, in the quiet, centred contemplation of which one finds rot only 
a relaxation for the mind, but a sense of ** something far more deeply 
interfused,”” which touches the heart. I do not here allude to such 
songs as that of Rossini’s Za Gassa Ladra, which Herr Stockhausen 


sang the other evening. There is more of musical exercise for the voice 


than feeling in such trying compositions. Listening to it one could | 
almost wish with Dr. Johnson that the performance of such ‘music - 
not only difficult but impossible. Rather do [ prefer one of den 
exquisitely-sweet little airs of Schubert, like Der Lindenbaum del ‘. 
fully sung by Herr Stockhausen, and which vibrate in the memo . : 
after the singer's voice is hushed. A Boweatan, 
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ARE OUR HOSPITALS RIGHTLYy 
MANAGED? 


if N a letter addressed “To the Committee of Management and Distri. 

bution of the Manchester and Salford Hospital Sunday Fund,” 
Dr. Thorbura, physician to the Southern Hospital, invites attention to 
the gross abuses which at present prevail in the systems by or through 
which our hospitals and dispensaries administer their charitable relief 
and at the same time suggests certain remedies. That hospitals have 
not fulfilled their mission has long been apparent, and for eighteen years 
at least has the subject been under discussion without any perceptible 
reform being effected. The invention of Hospital Sunday has, however, 
been cannily seized upon by Dr. Thorburn as a fulcrum on which to 
fix his lever. Hospital Sunday means so many thousand pounds, and 
what hospital committees would not do because it was evidently the 
right thing to do they can be made todo for money. The Hospital 
Sunday Fund Committee represent the public, and on behalf of the 
public they have a right to demand certain conditions before parting 
with the public’s money. 

Jr. Thorburn opens by assuming that “the main object of ail hospitals 
and dispensaries is to provide for the poor the highest attainable medical 
advice in the time of sickness,” and also that ‘ when these are supported 
by voluntary donations and subscriptions certain conditions are pre- 
supposed.” These conditions are: First, “That the general public 
shall not be absolved from its duty of providing in health and in sickness 
for paupers.” Second, ‘** That those who are able to pay for medical 
advice under ordinary circumstances shall not have their self-respect 
lowered by having it thrown to them as ordinary alms.” Third, “ That 
those who are competent to provide for their own, under all usual con- 
ditions, shall not be allowed to cheat the benevolent, or selfishly diminish 
the sum placed at the disposal of their poorer brethren.” . 

These simple conditions our medical charities do not at all fulfil 
the contrary, Dr. Thorburn finds that paupers furnish at least ten per 
cent of the out-patients ; those able and often willing to pay something 
form fifty per cent; those able to pay entirely twenty per cent ; thus 
leaving twenty per cent “of the class for whom, of all others, hosp | 
and dispensaries are mainly intended,” viz. : ‘* those not in receipt of poor 
law relief and who by dint of great struggles, are just able to keep ther | 
heads above the pauper level. Reh 

All failings are traced to “the mode of admission _ which in 
Manchester is either (1) ‘‘ The subscribers’ recommendation plan ; 
(2) “ The free admission plan ;” or (3) ‘* The small payment plan. Up 
to this point we are nearly at one with Dr. Thorbura, and, indeed, an 
go on with him tothe end of “ proposition V.,” and halfway into 

‘ proposition VI.,” but there we must part company. Summarized, thet 
five propositions stand thus : Recommendations given as a guid preg 
for subscriptions is for many reasons radically wrong. Free — 
is open to great abuse. Partial payment, properly regulated, . _ 
but inapplicable to all cases. The great desideratum is, one system 6 
admission, alike at all our institutions, The first half of he 
proposition, is that ‘* This uniform system of admission — Saal : 
the advantages of free and immediate medical aid, and of prope 
uniform enquiry into the circumstances of all patients. sale 

The rules Dr. Thorburn proceeds to form as conte © 
propositions are far too complex. The visiting machinery de? 
would never work, nor if it did work would its system of esplonag 
acceptable to our English poor. om 

We believe that, yon printed and addressed to the os 
Fund Committee, the letter we have been criticizing 8 "be well if 
before the Medico-Ethical Society. It will be we 
hole subject of hospital rior 
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as a paper . 
it is so, and we hope that the w » spit 
will be dealt with at he same time. ‘The constitution ¥s key” 
authorities—the methods of obtaining and holding, OS oan 

life, hospital appointments—the use of our hospitals fical pupil 
definite, uniform, and regular clinical instruction for mes are all poi 
the very construction of the hospital buildings themsel¥tsmstion oti 
equally as important subjects for our consideration as vi intimate 
mal-administration of hospital relief. They are, one ” é examine 2 

connected ; and if one limb is to be doctored, by all \ fispensaries is 
regulate all. An increase in special hospitals = *F epppointiment 
inevitable consequence of a dog-in-the- manger system OO ften thot 
and tenure of, hospital appointments, and obstacles | clinical expe 
in the way of medical pupils obtaining that varie dic “Ethical Seid 
which is so desirable. After the discussion at *he Medico 


we may return to the subject. 
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_ BEST, 8d. per cwt. Carted one mile and a half.. 
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——— THE SPHINX. 
“(NE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 
@iBnBeoW’ss 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
78, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 


4 HOUSE COMPLETELY FURNISHED IN THREE DAYS. 
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DRAWING ROOM SUITES, 
CONSISTING OF COUCH, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CHAIRS, AND SIX SMALL CHAIRS, IN REP, 
£8 8s TO 30 GUINEAS. 


al — 


~ DINING ROOM SUITES, 

IN MAHOGANY, AND COVERED WIYH BRITISH MOROCCO, COMPLETE, 

- FOR 10 GUINEAS. 

=| DINING ROOM SUITES IN BEST MOROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEAS. 


Dining Tables, with extra leaf, and fitted with screw, 39s. 6d. to 10: Guineas. 


ths Bed Room Suites, in various kinds of woods, from 8 Guineas to 40 Guineas. 


“BCARPEYS! GARPETS! CARPETS!!! 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED! 


Best Brussels, 38. 4d., 3s. 11d., 4s. 6d. Best Tapestry Brussels, 2s, 44d. to 2s. 11d. 
Best Kidderminster, 18. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 





Iron Bedsteads, Fnil Size, 11s. 9d. to £6. Wool Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, 16s. 64d. 50s, 
FEATHER BEDS from 38s. to £6 10s. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
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—a NOTE THE AyD DRESS: 

Ho R. H. GIBSON, 

be real 
.«i(fm ") 10 96. STRETFORD ROAD; AND 78, OLDHAM STREET (ANCOATS STREET END). 
al reform DEPII ATORY > —— [= = = — — — 
it bore BELLS’ D = pays | yAMES THORNTON, Jun., H{ETHERINGTON'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
ically ist} Bi EPI LAT ORY | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, The best and{safest remedy for coughs; relieves the dif 
means di 4 pee nt only effectual remedy for the imm sdiate | 103, STOCKPORT ROAD (Opposite Shakespere-strect), : ' : 
| pupil ‘rm Ht removal of superfluous hair from the | baving recently commenced business on his own ac- | Culty of breathing in Asthma. To be had from most respectable 
mi pout x, &c lhis preparation effects its | count, respectfully solicits the support of his neigh- | chemists and confectioners, in 3d. and ¢4. boxes; or, direct from 
arte ae iene usly, without pain or injury | bourhood. For many years connected with a leading | the depot—HETHERINGTON, wholesale confectioner, 18, 
stion a ity eskin. Full particulars on ree sipt | family house in the county, of over one hundred years | 

intimate nate, ‘tected envelope. Joun Wexis, 113, | Standing, and buying everything direct from | 1°ver Mosley Street, Manchester.—tlb, parcels carriage paid to 
| mine 2 Hunde "pwd Hatapstead-road, London, "N B | the producer, he is in a position to enter into an | any part of the kingdom, 
xa vy 1 imonials have been received from | Bonourable competition with the leading houses in 
ellow dies of rank who have tried this | tw. 








= emedy, | If, therefore, the neight entry would kindl 
= , » ghbouring gentry wou indly 7 
ERIS IMAS PRE SENTS — | favour him with one trial, he trusts they will never | UST ARRIVED FROM PARIS, via 
CaTHOLIe jl sO .—— | have occasion to regret the encouragement thus given | @ Igi , ‘onsi . "RENC 
By three tt REPOSITORY, 94, OLDHAM | to a young beginner, * Belgium, a Large Consignment of FRENCH 


© doo 


Battin, New Year — a Ancoats Street SPECIALITIES. | CLOTHES, in various colours. Will be sold 80 per cent 
~ A splendid elect tay CARDS and | Finest Imported Marsala... ++ +++++208, per doz. | below the market price, by CHAMBERS & CO., Army 


ndid selection of Christm | Di 4 esa lia ae 
oe b “ae ) as B ) - » ar: red ¢ 3 Sherry 30s. per dog. é : ; 
“ry, &e., Carvings. Wh us Books, | Dinner Wine, guaranteed a pure Sherry ..30s. per doz and Navy Clothiers, 24 and 25, Old Millgate, Manchester. 





lesale and retail. | Irish and’ Scotch Whiskies........188. and 21s per gal 


SE COAL to be had at 48, GRANBY ROW, at 7d per cwt. 








UNKERLEY & FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS 


Are U ; ‘ . 
Unequalled for Quatity, Durapitity, and Prick, 7, Swan Street, New Cross, Manchester, 
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»yUPTURES. 


62, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 


er of the IMPERCEPTIBLE 


48, Deformity Instruments, Elastic 
other Invalid appliances. 


}, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER 


YERSONS troubled with 
. CORNS and WARTS should at 
once procure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 
PATENT CORN SATE, which 
never fails to quickly remove them. 

ld in bottles at 74d and 13 i}d. each, 


vs ROMLNSON, chemist. Pendleton ; | 


SBURY, MOTTE RSH#AD, & CO., 
ies het Street ; and must Chemists. 


ESTABLISHED, 1847 
YURS, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


' SCHMEHL, Fur Manufactnrer, 9, St. Ann 
13, Oxford Street 
und ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur 
rs, Fur Hearth and Carriage Rugs, Buffalo 
8, &e 


YROWN’S COTTON GLANCE.— 

lhe above Circular ia published every Monday, 

and may be had of the Author at a charge of Two-and- 

a-tlalf Guineas per pays = > half-ye a, in 
aivance . BROWN 

7, Fitz 


anuuin, 


larence Street, Liverpool. 


—~EXuUIBITION Prize 


| Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 


He 


| nary Book. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


rJVIESE PILLS are a sure specific for | 
fLEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 

COMPLAINTS or ‘AF FECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &c 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH. ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
they have been in use for upwar¢ ‘ds of half a century, 
and thousands have testified to the benefits experienced | 
by their use 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent | 
8. Od., and 4s. 6d per box. 


THE QUEEN'S 
BUILDING ‘AND INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICES: 95, BRIDGE ST., MANCHESTER. | 


Amounts received | a 


Annual Income, nearly £400,000. 
at five per cent interest. 
Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 


They give immediate relief | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Advances promptly made upon Freehold and Lease- | 


hold securities. 
Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at eo | 

Offices. 

ILL AND ITS TORMENTS, AS | 

DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES, ke. By | 

T. R. Price 9d. 


JOUN HEYWOOD, And all Bechecliore. 


| 
| 


es 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
15s. 64d. 


PRICE LIST FREE 
OLDHAM STREET. 


IE BIG COM COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS, 


CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig’s signature @ 


| every Jar and Tin, 


Cloth gilt 1s. 8d. A most Extraordi- 
London: Geo. J. Stephensen. Manchester: | French and German troops in the field, and this six 


5 1b. Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 


| | reconimended to Relief Committees, 





WE ARE NOW. | 
SHELLING THE NEW SEASON'S TEA 


At our TEA ESTABLISHMENTS, at the 


| 
| 
Corner of OLDHAM STREET and SWAN STREET, and at | 

53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, | 


Our Tea at 2s. per lb. is giving great satisfaction. | 
The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 


AS: UNDER :— 


The Popular Tea for heavy consumption is the one at 3, 
Those Teas at 3s, 4d. and 3s, 6d. are very fine flavoured. | 


Our Best Black Tea at 4s, is eatery selected for our trade, 


With. SATTERTHWAITE, TEA MERGHANT. 


White and Sound Teeth. 


ESTABLISHIZD 
BY MORE THAN 
Thirty Years’ 


And Numerous Testimonials, 


Experience 


AND MOST 


Effectual Dentifrice extyit 


— 23 BY 
site 

o> Cheansts 
er 


of 


& 


Sold Universally by Perfumen 
Chemists, &e., 
At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot 


TC ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND OM! 
GENUINE PREPARATION, 


PARTICULARLY OBSERVE 
The Trade Mark and Signala 


OF THE PROPRIETORS. 
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IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 
| INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


MEW LIVHOGRAPHIC WalTING INK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER. 


, Ra, “th 


| MAIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars, Prices Current, 
T Market Reports, Bills of antities, or eny kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographig Writing has required 
wrepared Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writing 
f is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
6, be forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Prices Current, &c., as no time 
r is lost, a8 heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. ; 
This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 
Messrs, J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester. Manchester, March 23rd, 1870. 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New ee gue po Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind I have seen, and 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. I have every confidence in recommending it to your customers. 
I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE. 
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Mesers. J G. Kershaw & Co., 87, Oxford Street. Manchester, 7th December, 1869. 
both Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink. which we have found to 
is size answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have an ei y, - 
' JROKG co. 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 87, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithograpt Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it to be and we prefer it 
specially, as being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than that in use with the transfer elias: aoe ull Roe aes 
4 ALEX, COLL co. 


Sold in Manchester only by d. G, KERSHAW & CO., 


Lithographers and Betterpress Printers, Patent Pedger and Account Pook Manufacturers, 
| 37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 
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JOHN ROBERTS, 
STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 
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J.B. wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to 
tide low, easy of access for Ladies, and runs light, only 34 cwt. 





Ay oul! 
ON, 




















All Carriages are constructed of bést seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmanship, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


iR Teceived the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting held in Manchester, 




























































EDUCED PRICES. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY 


BEST CLASS AT R 


REQUISITE FOR SEWING 


THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE 


THREADS, COTTON, NEEDLE, 


SEWING MACHINES 


EXECUTED. 


MACHINES. 


AND EVERY 


OIL, 


SEWING SILKS, 


ESTABLISHED 


110 YEARS. 


KENTS CELEBRATED WATCHES, 
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y_DEANSHATE. 








, 159, GREAT JACKSON STREET, HULME. 


J. HOLROYD, PRACTICAL MACHINIST 


| 
| 


| 
| 








ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGE HOUSE, 


| SAUSAGE AND MASHED POTATOES 


| Served in the London style, and in half a minute from 


i 
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HE SILENT LOCK-STIICH 
SEWING MACHINE. 

Noiseless in Movement. 

KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 


Unrivalled for Family Use. 


Easy in Management, 


Deansgate, Police-st., and St. Ann’s-st., Manchester, 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS 














| held in the Mayur’s Parlour, Town Hall, King Street 





are the best, cheapest, and the most popular remedies ; 
at all seasons, and under all circumstances they may 
= used with safety and with the certainty of doing 

od. Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin 
dies ases, sures, ulcerations, and burns are at once 
benefited and ultimately cured by these healing, sooth- 
ing, and purifying medicaments The Ointment 
rubbed upon the abdomen checks all tendency to irrita- 
tion in the bowels, and averts diarrhea and other 
disorders of the intestines so prevalent during the 
summer and fruit seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, 
pimples, inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, 
neuralgic affections, and enlarged gli ands can be effectu- 
ally overcome by using Holloway'’s remedies according 
to the instructions ac companying every packet. 


COOK B’S 


18a, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Nearly opposite, and to the right of the Prince’s 
Theatre. 


4d. 
ALWAYS READY. 


the time of ordering. 
Allsopp’s Mild and Bitter Ales, Combe and Co’s London 
Stout. Wines, Cigars, Tea, Coffee, &. 


| for extended and inmediate assistance, 





Wines and Spirits in any quantity, from a Single Bottle upwards, can be obtained at the above address, or from the following Agents: 


ALBERT SQUARE 7 
ARDWICK 00 
BURY NEW ROAD ove 
* CHESTER ROAD obs 
CHEETHAM HILL _... 


DEANSGATE ol des 
HARPURHEY ooo 
OXFORD STREET eee 


PENDLETON es eee 
REGENT ROAD mae 
STRETFORD ROAD ... 
STRETFORD ROAD ... 
SWAN STREET ... a 


Books of Prices, with Descriptions of 218 Varieties, will be forwarded on application. 
* In Places marked thus, the Agents sell Wines only (not Spirits ). 


All communications relative to Advertisements are to be addressed, and Post Office Orders made payable to, ‘‘ Mr. Tuomas PowELt, 39, Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester,” space. 

Printed by Joun Heywoop, of the Grange, Derby shire Lane, 
141 and 148, Deanaga’‘e, 


WY. «&€ A. 
WINE IMPORTERS AND DISTILLERS, 





W 42 VICTIMS’ FU 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
for the Relief of the 
PEASANTRY and other NON-COMBATANT SUF- 
FERERS in the districts of France and Germany | 
ravaged by the war. 
MEETING in aid of the above will be 


ND SHOW ROOMS IMS for PRESENTS 7 
WORK BOXES, DRE DRESSING CASES; 
DESKS, ALBUMS; 


INKSTANDS, RUGS; 
And every variety of 
Mount FANCY ARTICLES. 
























A PUBLIC 


THIS DAY (FRIDAY), at twelve o'clock, noon, 
HUGH BIRLEY, Esq., M.P., in the Chair ; 
Also, another in Friends’ Meeting House, 
Street, at Seven in the evening, at which 
JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M P., will preside ; | MUSICAL 
when William Jones, Middlesborough ; tobert Spence 
Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Samuel James ALBUMS, 
Capper, Liverpool, recently returned from the neigh- yRou 


bourhvood of 
METZ, SEDAN, AND THE ADJACENT BATTLE 17/- 
FIELDS, 





where the two former have for some weeks been 
actively engaged as agents for the distribution of thx 
fund, will be present to explain the manner in which 
relief has been applied, and the imperative necessity 
Their experi- 
ence has revealed such awful and wide-s; read distress 
as to make it evident that, without largely extending 
the area from which subscriptions have hitherto been 
raised, it will be impossible to meet even the most 
pressing cases of utter destitution, 

Further information may be obtained from any of 
the following, who form the Manchester Committee :— 

Charles Thompson, J.P. 

John King, Alderman. 

James Hodgkinson, Monton Grange, near Eccles, 

Josiah Merrick, Whalley Range. 

Henry Thorp , Great Bridgewater Street 

Thomas B. ing, Chepstow Street, Oxford Street. 

Walter Morris, 68, Fountain Street. 

Alfred Simpson, 49, Major Street. 

John B, Edmondson, Knowsley Street, Cheetham. 

George Rooke, Moorside, Sale. 

Godfrey Woodhead, 28, Victoria Street. 

John Mason (Carver and Co,), Mosley Street. 

JOHN HODGSON, 51, Piccadilly, { Secs. 

WILLIAM BRADSHAW, Eccles New Road, 

Subscriptions will be received by the Secretaries ; 
any of the Committee ; or at the King Stréet Branch 
of the District Bank. 


LAIN and FANCY COCOA MATTINGS 






MUSICAL ALBUMS, 
Playing the most popular 
17s. 6d. to £10, 108, 









— 


, 1, OLDHAM STREET, 
| OWEN Ss {sa DEANSGATE, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


CHESS, DRAF TS, CARDS, 
DOMINOES, BEZIQUE, 
AUNT SALLY, SQUAILS, 
MOORISH FORT, 
CANNONADE, 


















AGATELLE TABLEG 


in all widths and qualities; alsoa uantit; 
of SKIN MATS cheap, suitable for Peramb es, ad Best Quality, from $58, to £15, 15s, 
at Descriptiva List Post Pras 
S A UN DER 8’ The Largest Stock of GAMUS in Mancha 
CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, Write for New L 








136 and 1388, MEDLOCK-STREET, HULME. 











GikLBEW, 


92 & 94 CROSS STREET, Atserr Squarr, 
MANCHESTER. 


H. G. Crews, 92 & 94, Cross Street, Albert Square. 
Joseph Cadman, Grocer, 75, Downing Street. 





as F, Stonier, Grocer, 11, Britannia Buildings. 
; ... F. & A. Burgon, Grocers, 90, Chester Road. 
. ¥ . M. Sykes, Grocer, 4, Victoria Crescent. 
ahs kas ..» Nathaniel Gould & Co., Grocers, 260, Deansgate. 


G. Marsden, Grocer, Post Office, Harpurhey. 


oe . Nathaniel Gould & Co., Grocers, 177, Oxford Street. 
see .. Knowles & Co, Grocers, 301 & 303, Broad Street. 





... F. & A. Burgon, Grocers, 97, Regent ‘Road. 

... T. Seymour Mead & Co., GrocéFs, 67, Stretford Road, 
T. Seymour Mead & Co., Grocers, 304, Stretford Road. 
Nathaniel Gould & Co., Grocers, 16, Swan Street. 
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